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BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 


GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER ¥ RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 
For Teachers of Music 
PRIMER P ‘ 4 $0.25 NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS Six Numbers. Medium Slant . 
Teaches the most elementary ideas and or Vertical, per doz. ° $0.60 


forms of number and of language at the IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Both slant and vertical series have the 


same time. Abundant illustrations and same copies and the same pictures. The 
1904 system gives both legibility and rapidity, and 


simple drawings to serve as models. CHICAGO BOSTON 
Juny 4-Juty 16 Juty 26-Avua,. 11 is easy to teach and to write, 
STEPS IN ENGLISH aa HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 
Book I $0 40 B k II 0 60 Tuomas TAPPER sage Jessiz L. GAYNoR 
id 00 ’ $ Mrs. Emma A, Tuomas DanieL Grecory Mason Six Books 
Mrs. Frances E, Ciark NaTHANIEL BurLer 
Lessons in writing language are employed Freperic H. Rivtey Affords children easy mastery over music 
simultaneously with those in conversation. Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the best symbols; cultivates a love for music; and 
methods of teaching music in public school classes. 
The work for the teacher is marked out in Circulars with detailed information sent to any address develops the auditory imagination. It is a 


working course of power-giving quality. 


a clearly defined manner. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. MANUAL TRAINING 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND TOOLS AND BENCHES 


PROGRAM BELL Y T We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 20 YEARS have made 
EM a special study of the Tool and Bench requirements of schools. We issue an 


B00-PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which wedistribute upon reasonable terms. 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 
Program Clock most com-| Self-winding Regulators with Sec- HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
plete known. for lab- Tools and Supplies NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 
Write for catalog and estimates. [et] — 


Fairbank A complete course for Grammar Schools and for Beginners in High Schools. The authors’ plan differs somewhat 


and from the usual, and the book has several novel features that will well repay the examination of educators. It gives ex- 
Hebden’s ceptional satisfaction where used. Among recent adoptions City of Brockton, Mass. ‘“ We are much pleased with the 
results obtained from the use of the Fairbank and Hebden’s Algebra.” Edward Parker, Principal, Brockton. 
Elements of Sample copy for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
Algebra THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1904 | 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 85 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EASTERN SCHOOL The oldest, the largest, the An ideal opportunity for special WESTERN SCHOOL 
most thorough, the best equipped, . 
July 12—24 the most successful and_ helpful Rudy ta-the most progesasye sad July 12— 24 
New England Conservatory of Summer Schools for specialties abate wets of teaching Northwestern University 
Music, Boston, Mass. conducted in this country. music and drawing. Evanston, III. 


For circulars and other information address 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager Western School 
378 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago, Ill, 


ALBERT E. CARR, Business Manager Eastern School 
221 Columbus Avenue - Boston, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF SELECT 
POEMS. Edited by William J. Rolte, 
Litt. D., formerly head master of the 
Cambridge (Mass.) high school. Bos- 
ton, New York, & Chicago: Houghton, 
Miftlin & Co, 

Eleven numbers are now ready in this 
series, including Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” “Marmion,” and “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’; Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
“Select Poems,” “In Memoriam,” “Enoch 
Arden, and Other Poems,” “The Coming 
of Arthur and other Idylls of the King,” 
“Lancelot and Elaine and other Idylls of 
the King,” and ‘‘Idylis of the King” com- 
plete; Byron’s “Childe Harold,” and Wil- 
liam Morris’ “Atalanta’s Race,” etc. All 
of the books are profusely illustrated, and 
especial interest is lent to the poems of 
Scott by the maps, which allow the reader 
to follow the chase, Fitz James, and ‘ihe 
robber chieftain and his band,” Mar- 
migon, and the tide of battle, ete., etc. It 
is said of “Marmion” that the poem has 
never been correctly printed until now; 
and, much as it is read in schools, this is 
the first thoroughly annotated edition 
published. Dr. Rolfe is the first to supply 
explanations of many allusions which 
would puzzle young readers, if not their 
elders also; and he adds much other valu- 
able comment and criticism. With modi- 
fications this criticism would apply to all 
of the works, as the compiler holds that 
in a school edition of an English classic 
the requisites are a pure text and the notes 
needed for its thorcugh elucidation and 
illustration. In the notes Dr. Rolfe pre- 
fers to err, if at all, on the side of full- 
ness. Notes should never furnish wha 
the students may reasonably be required 
to find out for himself, but so long as 
they give him new work to do, instead of 
doing his work for him, there had better 
be too many notes than too few. The 
teacher will know how much of the pos- 
sible labor itis expedient to exact. The 
books are of convenient size, handsomely 
printed, and handsomely bound. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. W. 
J. Rolfe, Litt. D. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Flexible covers,. with detached 
maps. $1.50. 

The thirty-third annual edition of Pro- 
fessor W. J. Rolfe’s “Satchel Guide to 

Surope” has just been issued by the 

original publishers, Houghton, Mifflin, & 

Co., and for the thirty-second time the 

book has been carefully revised and 

brought strictly up to date. Its scope 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of the author in his preface to the 
first edition: “It is a ‘satchel guide’—not 
too large to be carried in a hand-bag or 
in the pocket. It is a guide ‘for the vaca- 
tion tourist,’ who can spend but three or 
four months abroad, not a general guide 
to all Europe for those who take a year or 
more for the tour. It differs from other 
guide-books also in describing one con- 
tinuous route, arranged to take in the 
maximum of what is best worth seeing, 
with the minimum of travel. This will 
gave the tourist both money and time; 
will save him the fatigue of needless 
journeying, and the bother of combining 

a multiplicity of detached routes into one. 

The track marked out is diversified by 

many digressions on either hand, which 

are themselves so arranged that their 
connection with the main line is at once 
easy and economical. We have had in 
mind also the wants of the pedestrian. 

The author has tried most of the 

‘tramps’ that he recommends—as well as 

some that he advises the reader not to 

attempt. ‘There is full and specific in- 
formation for the benefit of those who 
wish to travel as cheaply as possible. 

Tt is an advantage to the thrifty or im- 

pecunious traveler to know the many 

little ways in which he may save money 
without sacrifice of comfort, as in the 
choice of hotels. We have aimed to show 
when, where, and how this may be done, 
and in what cases to be ‘penny-wise’ 
would be ‘pound-foolish’; and we have en- 
Jeavored to put our suggestions into such 
form that the reader may weigh them 
fairly, with due reference to his personal 
tastes, habits, and circumstances.” 
Professor Rolfe has made eighteen trips 
to Enrope, and may fairly be called an ex- 
pert. In the present edition of the guide, 
the hotel list has been very carefully re- 
vised, and there are full detached maps 
of London, Paris, Central Europe, a rail- 
way map of Europe, and others. The 
book is pregnant with the little sugges- 
tions and details which could be known 
only to the veteran traveler. It is really 

the condensed, practical experience of a 
scholarly, observant, practical man put in 
handleable form for the novice, 


UFACTURING 


BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest improvements since the 
coming of the chainless 


POPE QUALITY 
IN EVERY WHEEL 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 

| ** Columbia.”’ ** Cleveland.”’ 
|  Tribune.’’ ** Crawford.”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 


Monarch.’’ 
‘* Imperial.’’ 


Rambler.’’ 
** Crescent.’’ 


| Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 


of a two-cent stamp. 
\ 


— 


Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 

Exquisite 

Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.............s000. $2.50 per day 
day 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLs. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
age6c. THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HAT 1S HOME WITHOUT MUSIC? We have in 
stock over 100,000 pieces, full size, large print. 
Sheet music, which retails in music stores at from 
ee, to 50c. per Cony It can easily be sold to any- 
ody and everybody for D 

from 5c. to 10c. porerrr- AGENTS WANTE 
everywhere. Great chance to earn $25 per week. 
Special inducements. Will send sample lot 100 
copies to those first applying for $1.00 or 12 pieces 
for 25c. Send in your order now. Your money 

refunded if not satisfied. Address, 

A. 1. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


adaptable to all billing systems. 
This youngest 


Remington 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE NEW REMINGTON 
BILLING TYPEWRITER 


writes neat, compact, legible bills with twice the speed of the pen, and is readily 


er of the Remington family is rapidly winning a supremacy 
in the business world as absolute in its field as the one already held by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter as a correspondence machine.’ 


Business Schools 


recognizing the rapidly growing ‘demand 
for expert operators on the NEW REM- 
INGTON BILLING TYPEWRITER, 
are making a special feature of the in- 
struction of operators in its use. 


some of these machines in its equipment. 
The same machines could, if necessary, 
be used for instruction in ordinary type- 
writing. 


Typewriter 


Progressive 


Everywhere 


Every business school should have 


Company 


- Branch Houses Everywhere 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 


offered by the WABASH, 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAI - 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS. ” 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily fr 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO» BOSTON to 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St. 
C. 8, CRANE, G. P.& T. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful ip make and durability, 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Our Speciaty: CLASS PINS 


« High-grade work at low 
= prices. Write to us for illus- 

trated catalogue of designs. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH . 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. F. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and Angust. Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everythin, 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus, ¥F. H. PALMER, Editor 
EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield S8t., Boston, 
Mass. 


LNSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


4 
arlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day O 
| Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 
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Journal of Kducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, -0O0 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, .50 " 
Cash must accompany ail orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


& year 
5 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), = 
Both papers to one address, iia). be 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 KE. 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave, 


MY WESTERN LAND. 


BY PRESIDENT CAROLINE HAZARD, 
Wellesley College. 


Great Western Land, whose mighty breast 
Ketween two oceans finds its rest, 

Begirt by storms on either side, 

And washed by strong Pacific tide, 

The knowledge of thy wondrous birth 
Gave balance to the rounded earth; 

In sea of darkness thou didst stand, 

Now, first in light, my Western Land. 


In thee, the olive and the vine 

Unite with hemlock and with pine. 

In purest white the Southern rose 
Repeats the spotless Northern snows. 
Around the zone a belt of maize 
Rejoices in the sun’s hot rays; 

And all that Nature could command 
She heaped on thee, my Western Land. 


Great Western Land, whose touch makes free, 
Advance to perfect liberty, 
Till right shall make thy sov’reign might, 
And every wrong be crushed from sight, ' 
Behold thy day, thy time is here; 
Thy people great, with naught to fear. 
God hold thee in his strong right hand, 
My well-beloved Western Land. 
—Home Mission Magazine. 


With roses! roses! roses! —every body in the town!— 

And crowds o’ little girls in white, jest fairly loaded 
down! — 

Oh, don’t the boys know it, from their camp acrost the 
hill? 

Don’t they sce their comrades comin’ and the old flag 
wavin’ still? 

—Riley. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwakpb Furrerer, Supervisor of Music, Albany, 
N. Y.: Each song should represent a mood which 
the child can feel and express; the music should be 
suited ie the words and in a key adapted to the 
voices; the songs should be chosen with reference to 
ihe season of the year, and, when possible, should 
correlate with the nature-studies, literature, and 
history. 

Texas Scnoot Mageazinv: The books the 
children read at home, and the way they read them; 
the letters they write to their young friends; the 
way they handle the simple arithmetical problems 
that come up in their own lives; these, if you can get 
at them, are the best commentaries on the success 
or the failure of your methods of teaching reading, 
writing, spelling, language, and arithmetic. 

Supsrintenpent F, W. Kitnaman, Barnstable, 
Mass.: A person physically sound, mentally alert 
and conscious that his services are appreciated and 
that patient continuance in well doing will bring its 
financial reward, will teach with a zeal and spirit 
unknown to the teacher who gets her sole reward in 
a mere pittance and the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed. ‘Teachers should radiate cheerful- 
ness, hepniness, and hopefulness. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. D. Brooks, Milford, Delaware: 
Fnthusiasm is one characteristic common to all good 
teachers. Don’t mistake it for that effervescence 
that causes the teacher to gyrate around the school- 
room, saw the air with his hands, and speak so that 
you may hear him in the next farmhouse, but rather 


it is that quiet zeal and earnestness that takes the 


teacher to the schoolroom an hour before opening. 
‘he hour before schoo] is worth any three hours that 
follow. You get the room nicely warmed and put in 
order. You can place work on the board and give 
the day’s work an impetus that will make it ove 
smoothly and quietly to the close. It will leave you 
much fresher at the end of the day, than if you rush 
into the room just at nine or, as 1 have found some, 
ten or fifteen minutes later, throw off your wraps, 
and plunge into your work with as much plan and 
purpose and real effect, as the small boy trying to 
swim, plunges intv a mud puddle. 


SHORT LADDER FROM HER HOUSE TO 
HEAVEN. 


BY REV. DR. DWIGHT D. HILLIS, 
In Plymouth Pulpit. 


Over in New York a certain great house hired a 
new boy. In the multitude of clerks he was lost, un- 
recognized by his chief. In the middle of the after- 
noon it was his duty to stand beside the head of the 
house and place checks and important documents 
for a rapid signature. He did this work with such 
skill and such exquisite manners that suddenly his 
cmployer looked up and recognized a new face. 

“How long have you been here?” 

weeks, sir.” 

old are you?” 

“HMourteen, Mr.———.” 

“Tlow much are you receiving?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“Do yeu live at home?” 

“No, Mr. ———.” 

“Ts your mother living?” 

“No, Mr. ————, she died when I was three years 
old.” 

“J'oes your father do nothing for you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“With whom do you live?” 

“My teacher.” 

“Do you mean your teacher in the public schools?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Three dollars a week will not support you. Have 
you had any extra expenses this week beside car 
fares?” 

“T had a dentist’s bill last week.” 

“How much was it?” 

“Fifteen dollars. I am paying it off a dollar a 
week.” 

Just a few colors and strokes of the brush, and lo, 
the artist paints the angel and the seraph. Very 
few the strokes—you see a little child left an orphan 
at three, we see another woman coming into the 
home and counting the stepchild a burden. We see a 
man making himself unworthy, casting a little child 
out into.a great world. ‘Then we see a school teacher 
interested in this boy, who must drop her classes, 
and then, opening her slender store, she makes a 


‘home for this child, puts his feet on the first round 


of the golden ladder, teaches him by night. Some- 
where in this city there is a heroine. I know not her 
name. She abides in our midst, and she lends glory 
to this city. Ten men like Abraham could have 
saved Sodom, and ten women like this could civilize 
—Brooklyn and New York. 

Oh, these old maid school teachers! This whole 
world would fall to pieces but for them. I some- 
times think that they are the bolis that keep the 
machinery of society together. There is a lofty hill- 
top somewhere in this city, and on the summit there- 
of is a litle house, where this teacher lives with this 
orphan boy. It will take a very short ladder to 
reach from her house to God’s heaven. Some day 
this boy will climb to greatness and position, if only 
health is vouchsafed him. But his honors will be 


hers, 


TAKE REIGN OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


ADDRESS, NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, MAY 16, 1904. 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, 


Journalism now has an opportunity to do what the 
state, the school, and the church have failed to do 
for humanity by helping to enthrone the common 
people, who have not come into their inheritance 
since his satanic majesty first interfered with family 
affairs. 

Americans have worked the wrong social vein, and 
the time is at hand when they must choose whether 
they will strike pay ore or abandon the lead. We 
have put as much capital of head and heart into 
prospecting as is worth while. The world will not be 
permanently buncoed by great expectat.ons. 

No people in the world worship and curse those 
at the top so universally as do Americans. No 
American youth is worth while who does not register 
a daily vow, sacred or profane, to preside over some- 
thing, from a railroad corporation to a labor organ- 
ization, from a bank to a saloon. The schools teach 
it and the pulpits preach it; only the men who get 
there tell the other fellows that it’s not worth while. 
President Rooosevelt writes and leads the. strenuous 
life, but he presents his cabinet with “The Simple 
Life.” 

We have carried this too far. The pearl is 
precious, but represents a wound, and a thousand 
oysters cliafe under these wounds where one nurses, 
heals, and polishes it intoa gem. It is noble when a 
wound occurs to transform it into a pearl, but it is 
not worth while to make a thousand wounds for the 
sake of an oceasional precious gem. - 

It has taken more than a third of a century of 
freedom to produce one Booker 'T’. Washington, and 
no one can guess how long it will take to produce an- 
other, but he weuld have been a curse to his race if 
his experience had led every descendant of a slave 
to think life a failure unless he equaled this notable 
leader. 

Taken all in all, the wisest and best are not at the 
top. Hood and Shasta, Rainier and Baker are so 
beautiful in the poise with which they wear their 
bridal veil while the morning stars sing a wedding 
march, that it is worth while to cross the continent 
to, behold them, but there is nothing useful or 
precious in their snow-draped peaks. The iron and 
copper, the silver and gold are never at the top of 
the mountain. 

The most glorious thing about Booker T. Wash- 
ington is that he is the one man who is teaching that 
it is infinitely better to run a farm than to run for 
office. 

There are three distinct classes of Americans. 

Virst. those at the top, who, by fair means or foul, 
get there or die in the attempt. 

Second, those atthe bottom, who because they 
cannot get there are against all who do. They are 
the unhealed wounds of society; they live to tackle 
and throw everyéne who is trying for a touchdown, 

Third, the common people, who have too much 
self-respect to be disreputable, and too much com- 
mon sense to pose as thoroughbreds. 

All classes of workers for the world’s uwplifting 
have been on the wrong trail, Is that audacious? It 
is time to be audacious. Until recently no physician 
or scientist ever suspicioned the presence of microbes. 
With them there was no germ disease. No physician 
was heterodox enough to be so audacious as to hint 
at the real cause of the untimely death of the multi- 
tude. Even UWahnemann, who had superabundane> 
of audacity in streaks, never ventured to draam of 
the real cause, and the time has come for some twen- 
tieth century audacity in social therapeutics. 

We have treated as the common people whoever 


are not among the elect, We could see the towering 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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peaks all right but all the rest were common people. 
The time has come to see and to say that the differ- 
ence between the common people and those below is 
greater than between them and those above. Ait the 
top 1s scum as well as cream, and below are tihe 
bilious clements of human nature, the bilge water of 
the ship of state; the sewage of the body politic. 
For them to assume that they are the common peo- 
ple is more absurd than for a Louisville maiden to 
assume the role of one of Newport’s four hundred. 

We have been misled in Ameriea because it is s0 
easy for unexpected transformations in social, politi- 
cal, and industrial life. There are dikes in human 
life as in the geological realm; there are rifts in the 
clonds above, and the unexpected coming together 
of the rent strata causes explosions that we have been 
unable to explain. ‘The occasional transference of 
an individual from the bottom'to the top, or from 
the top to the bottom, does not change the general 
condition. In cities, in factory towns, and in the 
breeding places of vice in rural distriets are to be 
found licentious. murderous vermin reeking with 
the germs of social typhoid and _ political tuber- 
culesis. Call these common people! Not until 
miasma is pure oxygen; not until the sun shines in 
Mammoth Cave. Let the common people disown all 
alliance with the evil clements above and belew and 
enter upon their miéssion to humanity. 

The great output of evil among the lowest class i3 
often from a sense of helplessness and hopelessness 
simply because they cannot be at the top. <A bright 
lad was found in one of the darkest dives off the 
Bowery at one o'clock in the morning awaiting a 
desperado just out of Sing Sing, whose burglarous 
gang he wished to join. When remonstrated with, 
he said to William R. George of George Jr. Republic 
fame, “I'd rather be a leader among burg'ars than 
to he a chump, wouldn’t you?” ‘The premium we pay 
for high life is largely the re-enforeement of bank 
breakers and railroad wreckers of the disreputable 

In the same way we make classic embezzlers 
grafters, gili-edged libertines and gamblers. 


type. 
and 

Any ambitious man who beholds the way we_ glorify 
dayzling success has to be well poised if he wou'd 
not deliberately accept a few years of social adora- 
tion, drinking to the limit the champagne of fame, 
willing to pay for it by exposure and suicide rather 
than be a chump. Many a man says, “Better a few 
vears of the intoxication of success rather than the 
humdrum of dull routine.” Not a few would accept 
the situation dcliberately if they could see the pic- 
torial write-up of their fall as the sequel of the 
glorification of their success. 

Cursed be the day when we began to teach that no 
one should be satisfied with anything that he has, 
but be ever craving with passionate zest something 
hevond. There is no future worth while except to 
him who is thankful for every attainment, grateful 
for every vantage ground. The common people are 
the grateful, carnest, restful men and women, too 
aspiring not to do their best, too sensible to be insane 
with hopeless passions. 

Humanity’s future for good or il] depends upon the 
triumph or defeat of the effort to evolve the com- 
mon people. In the battle royal that is before us 
both aristocracy and the slums will combine to pre- 
vent the reign of the common people. 

From the dawn of creation the common people 
have never been more than an incident. Human 
nature has always provided a generous supply of bad 
men. Whether we accept the epie of Finland, the 
traditions of China and India, the mythology of 
Greece, or the Hebrew story. we find at the basis of 
al] human life very bad men and women who have 
served some supreme evil personality. All traditions 
begin with some power above the human that 
tempted Eve to eat the apple because it was good 
when it should not have been. It did her no recorded 
harm. but hurt later on. There has always been a 
wicked brother to kill Abel and raise Cain generally. 
The bad men of the world have no conscience; know 
no law; they are and have always been serpents in 
civil, industrial, and social life. 

These have never been permitted to work out their 


evil designs to the limit. There has always been a 


promise of the seed of woman to bruise the serpent’s 
head. 'Mhere have always been men willing to accept 
responsibility for thwarting the machinations of the 
devil.” From time immemorial some of the worst 
have been held in check by some of the best. Every 
struggle in human life has been between the self- 
‘constituted few and the self-debased many. There 
hes alweys been a great gulf fixed between the top 
and ihe bottom in society. soaks 

The wonder is not that there are dangerous 
classes, but that they are not the more considerable 
element, that they are not more dangerous. Turned 
loose upon the prairies and ranches they become the 
common people as readily as bile is transformed 
from a poison to a food when it is given something 
to emulsify. 

from the first it has heen accepted that to the few 
good belonged the responsibility of looking after the 
many bad. Goodness is always assumed by the 
favored few, though they are not always good. 
Theirs has always been the power and the glory, 
whether they enjoy it by physical might, by inherit- 
ance, or by the conceit of divine right. They have 
assumed the right to maintain supremacy at what- 
ever cost. This has sometimes been patriarchal, 
sometimes regal, and sometimes prophetieal. The 
eldest son inherited all privileges, all power and re- 
sponsibility, regardless of capacity or character. 

The evolution of the common people was a neces- 
sity whenever the divine right of inheritance was 
questioned, ‘lhe suecessful challenging of this right 
might never have come; certainly not in centuries, 
had not the New World been kept in waiting for a 
new civilization in which the common people was a 
possibility. HWumanty speaking, they are merely an 
incident, an accident, but in the higher economy they 
must mean something infinitely more. 

Lt is four hundred years since America appeared in 
the gray dawn of civilization; three centuries since 
the germ of the common people was warmed to life 
on the Maytlower; and a century and a quarter since 
they budded in Independence hall, but even now in 
very limited areas is there a recognized and influen- 
tial common people even in the United States. They 
were not evolved for their own sake; they did not 
fruit from a theory; they came from a condition. 
Whenever and wherever the right of the few to in- 
herit power, to usurp it or maintain it, has been ques- 
tioned, there has been a necessity for a body of not 
dangerous persons to act as a buffer between the in- 
secure few and ihe dangerous many. Originally the 


only characteristic of the common people was nega- ~ 


tive. They simply were not dangerous. They were 
a convenient nevtral ground between the bad and the 
best. 

Speaking roughly, in every one thousand voters in 
the hest areas, about three hundred can be classed as 
dangerous, about one hundred as theoretically or 
practically devoted to the public welfare, while there 
are six hundred who are safe, industrious, and good, 
but with an alarming mind-their-own-busines: sen- 
timent. 

Ameriean politics consists in working these six 
hundred. The favored few in leadership find it poli- 
tic to frighten the common people into a belief that 
their interests are jeopardized by the encroachment 
of the bad, thai their savings and their employment 
will be aaerificed by the suecess of the lowest classes. 
Qn the other hand, this lower element works over- 
hours in the effort to make the common people be- 
lieve that laws, wages, hours, court decisions, and 
other conditions imposed by the few are a grievous 
wrong to the humble classes. The best appeal to the 
self-interest of the common people, and the worst ap- 
peal to their sympathy. Sympathy for the poor 
man’s dinner pail has elected one president, and the 
fear of halving the dollar of the common people has 
elected two. The six hundred always do the electing, 
but never do the planning. Leadership comes from 
the top or from the bottom, but the common people 
furmish the votes. 

The same conditions exist in the industrial and 
commercial world. In matters religious the ease is no 
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IDEAL REPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

[This is the entire report, aside from statistics, of 
a superintendent of schools, a woman. in a New 
Hampshire town of 1,000 inhabitants. Was ever 
more said or better said than here? | 

With every passing year we need to be more in 
earnest about all educational work. 

Progress is in ihe air, and it pertains to all grades, 
even the lowest primary. There must. be a good 
foundation or the superstructure suffers. 

More then this, there should be harinony of plan 
through all grades beginning with the primary and 
including the high school. 

We can no longer estimate a pupil’s standing by 
the size of the arithmetic through which he has 
ciphered, the geography and the history he has been 
over. The question is, can he write legibly—never 
mind the copy-book—but can he write legibly; ean 
he spell correctly; does he use good English, both in 
writing and speaking; can he add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide rapidly and without mistake; when called 
upon in the classroom, does he rise to his feet, stand 
self-possessed and make a clear and correct state- 
ment, make it with good enunciation and with a 
volume of voice and quality of tone, that is not only 
agreeable to the ear, but such as will make what he 
says umnistakably understood. 

If he can do these things, the foundations are well 
laid, no matter what he has studied or has not 
studied. 

It is only a small percentage of the great work of 
education that is in the hands of the teacher. 

What the teacher is able to do for the pupil de- 
pends largely upon the kind of outside influences 
that surround the pupil, physical, mental, and moral. 

The present season has been a very hard one for 
the schools. The weather and illness have eaused 
great irregularity of attendance. The absence of a 
pupil is a great drag upon a school. 

It is more of a hindrance to good results than can 
be estimated. ‘There is not sufficient thonght given 
to this matter. I*or a member of a school to be 
absent without sufficient reason, and there are few 
reasons sufficient save illness, thermometer below 
zero, or impassable roads, is a wrong te ihe school, 
a wrong that comes very near being a crime. 

Inexeusable absences are constantly occurring. 
This fault should be corrected. dn educational in- 
teresis, as in every other, it must not he “each for 
himself” but each for the interest of every other 
concerned, 

At ithe present time we have an unusually good 
set of children in the schools, well-behaved and jov- 
able, almost without exception. 

We have very faithful teachers, and they have ex- 
cellent material on which to work. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO. IV. 


PERSONNEL. 
Editorial. | 


Ii is really surprising how one enriches his ac- 
quaintanee in a single trip like that of March 3 to 
April 20, in which one lectures seveniy-five times in 
ten different states. The geography of such a trip 
is of itself worth while, as one travels more than 10,- 
000 miles through eighteen states enjoying prairies 
and mountains, famous ranges and peaks, lakes and 
rivers, canons and falls, industries and institutions, 
but far beyond this is the range of personality that 
comes into one’s life. In Wavhington alone, did I 
work long enough to become acquainted with practi- 
cally every educational leader. Fortunately, it was 
far from being my. first tour of the state, so that there 
was a valuable nucleus for an acquaintance. Here, 
there were five full weeks of life with the teachers. 

Three men stand out beyond all others, because 
we four were together for the five weeks: Deputy 
State Superintendent I M. McCully, who came to 
Oregon as a lad, was educated there, came to‘ Wash- 
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ington twenly years ago, gave himself to the cause 
of education from the first, has heen county superin- 
tendent, city superintendent in Pllensburg, and was 
for a time editor and publisher of an educational pa- 
per. No man knows the schools, school laws, and 
school men so well as he. It was a liberal education 
in the history of education in the Pacific Northwést 
io live with him so long. 

William G. Hartrauft, superintendent of King 
county, by far the largest county in the state, is a 
Wisconsin man, who came West fifteen years ago, to 
seck his fortune, but soon decided to forego his for- 
tune, and get under cover in the schoolroom. After 
ceveral years as a principal in Seattle he became su- 
perintendent of King county, under which experi- 
ence he has developed power as a writer and speaker, 
as well as an administrator, and he was a leading 
candidate as state superintendent before the Republi- 
can convention. We is easily the most widely in- 
Muential of any school man outside the state depart- 
ment, in the state, and no man has done so much to 
exalt the profession along all material and profes- 
sional lines. 

Frank J. Barnard, who completed the quartetite, 
was for thirteen years superintendent of Middletown, 
Ohio, came to Seattle as superintendent in 1889, and 
in eleven years gave that city a national reputation. 
His 1893 report has never been excelled by that of 
any other city. and it remains a classic among school 
reporis. THe is president of the Board of Regents of 
the State Agricultural College and represents the 
business interests of the American Book Company in 
this part of the country. Among the memories of 
educational touring the five weeks in Washington 
with these men as incessant comrades will always 
have first place. 

Two other good fellows were with us off and on, 
Milton Gantz of Ginn & Co., who has, in two years, 
scoured the state for business, and made friends 
everywhere. Rarely has a young man broken into 
new territory with anything like his success and good 
fellowship. 

William ¥'. Gowell, in charge of the sales depart- 
ment in all these institutes, is a first-class business 
man, as well as a highly appreciated comrade, wel- 
come everywhere as one of the group. | 

Professor A. TI. Yoder, head of the department of 
education in State University, is the best trained 
man professionally in the Pacific Northwest. A 
graduate of the Indiana State University, under 
David Starr Jordan, a student in Clark University 
under G. Stanley Hall, and in Chicago University 
under John Dewey, he has always been a specialist 
in education. He has been principal of the San 
Franeisco Normal*school and president of the /his- 
iorie college at Vincennes, Indiana. What signifies 
nvore than all else he is ardently devoted to education 
as a science, and to Washington as a field of work. 
In professional pedagogy he has thad a greater influ- 
ence in three years than anyone else has ever at- 
tained. Tle was with us for three weeks in our cam- 
paigning. 

Frank B. Cooper, superintendent of Seattle, 
brought to the coast a greater reputation than has 
heen brought by any other man. He took the 
schools at a good time and has added materially to 
his reputation. He is the one man in the Pacific 
Northwest who is as well known east as west, south 
as north, and his hold of city and vicinity is supreme. 
Is there any other man who has been the leading 
public school man in three great states as he has 
been ? 

President T. F. Kane of the State University, 
though here but a few months, has shown a pace for 
the university far beyond that of any of his prede- 
.cessors. Everyone is enthusiastic over what he has 
already done. 

President FE. A. Bryan of the State College at Pull- 
man ‘has ithe greatest college-making record in this 
part of the country. For eleven years he has been in 
leadership. There are probably but three men west 
of the Mississippi river who have been at the head of 
a state educational institution so long as he. 

A. B. Warner, superintendent of Tacoma, who 
came from Towa less than three years ago, has accom- 
plished much for that city. As unpretentious as he 
is clear-headed, as courageous as he is undemonstra- 


tive, he is a recognized leader in the state, and the 
Tacom: schools show the’ advantage of his skill and 
devotion. 

Superintendent J. A. Tormey of Spokane came 
from Winona, Minn., about a year ago, and yet he 
was poised in the saddle at onee and is already com- 
plete master of the situation, not alone in his city, 
but in Eastern Oregon. 

George FE. St. John, superintendent at Everett, 
has led every city but Seattle in the appointment of 
an expert assistant who has the best methods and 
results in primary industrial work that I have seen. 
It is a great testimony to his leadership and to the 
confidence of the community in him that he asks for 
the latest and best things, and gets them every time. 

Thomas A. Stiger, superintendent Snohomish 
county, is wide awake, carrying his entire force with 
him in his plams of progress. 

Lee L. Benbow, superintendent of Pierce county, 
is one of the few men in this office who were elected 
from a city high school position. Te is, however, a 
thorough business man and administrator, and is 
making 2 notable record in the second largest county 
in the state. 

Miss Alice Neal, Lineoln county, has had more 
service as a county superintendent than any other of 
the thirty-six officials in the state. The law, a 
wretched one, provides that no county superintend- 
ent shall be elected for more than two consecutive 
terms, of two vears each. But she has served three 
terms and three months, escaping the law by the tn- 
tervention of one election. She is one of the ablest 
of the superintendents. 

There are thirty-six county superintendents, and 
twelve‘of them are women. 

Superintendent J. M. MecCroskey of Whitman 
county has won the confidence and appreciation of 
teachers and parents alike by his faithful and skillful 
attention to official and professional interests of the 
eounty. Te is a man of ideals and is resourceful in 
attaining them. 

Superintendent Marshall B. Watson of Spokane 
county was in the state but two. years when he was 
chosen superintendent of the third largest county, 
and his administration has been so noticeably sue- 
cessful as to place him among the leaders from the 
start. 

The normal schools have never been so ably 
equipped in principals and faculty as now. W. F. 
Wilson of Ellensburg, E. T. Mathes of Bellingham, 
and Hf. M. Shafer of Cheeney are men of complete 
professional equipment. Manly in character, tactful 
as leaders, working in harmony on all professional 
lines, they have placed the normal school idea on a 
permanent and unassailable basis. Dr. Shafer, the 
latest comer, has the prestige of recent Stanford and 
Harvard training, which means much as a new pro- 
fessional force. Fach school has several in its fae- 
ulty who do first-class work in teachers’ gatherings 
of all kinds. 

Tereafter, Washington will be a delightful factor 
in my professional thought and memories. 


A. E. Winship. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON MUSIC. 


The New England Education League called a confer- 
ence on musie in public education in 1902. That con- 
ference was well attended and out of it has grown a 
very important report, which has recently been sub- 
mitted by the committee to which it was referred. The 
committee was organized as follows: Leo R. Lewis of 
Tufts College, W. R. Spalding of Harvard University, 
g. W. Cole and E. VD. Hale of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, J. M. McLaughlin, director of 
Musie, Boston public schools, A. L. Manchester, presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
(1900-2), and W. Scott, secretary of the New England 
Edueation League. 

When this committee had prepared their report they 
submitted it to two other committees as follows: The 
music section of the National Educational Association 
appointed the following co-operative committee: Ben- 
jamin Jepson, supervisor of music in public schools, 
New Haven, Conn., C. A. Fullerton, supervisor of music 

fic schools, Cedar Falls, Ia., and Miss Julia E. 


in public a 
Crane, director of the Crane Normal Institute of Music, 


Potsdam, N. Y. The other represented the Music Teach- 
ers’ Nationa! Association, and consisted of H. C. Mac- 
dougall of Wellesley College, Thomas a Becket, presi- 
dent of Music Teachers’ National Association (1994), 
Philadelphia, Penn.: and W. D. Armstrong, president of 
music section, Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Alton, Il. 

Both of these comiittees concurred in the report. 
The principal features of this report are as follows: 
The reasons why music should have an equal place 
with other leading subjects in the secondary schools are 
(a) cultural, (b) vocational. Under these heads the 
committee makes a very strong statement of musical 
values in education, making a special plea for the per- 
son who expects to make musie a profession, and who is 
compelled to depend on sarrying on a high school 
course and musical course simultaneously under the 
present arrangement. The report says:— 

A youth reaches the high school age, desiring to 
study music with a serious purpose, which desire is ap- 
proved by parents and teachers. He is met by these 
school conditions: — 

First, He must add musie to his high school course 
as an out-of-school study, and thus run the peril of 
over-crowding, a condition which occasions much par- 
ental complaint, and may result in permanent injury to 
the pupil; or, 

Second, He must drop music, which, in the deliberate 
opinion of his advisers, may be to him one of the most 
valuable studies of the high school period; or, 

Third, He must leave the high school; for the present 
schooi system neither teaches, credits, nor favors the 
serious study of music. As affirmed by an experienced 
high school principal, most pupils of decided musical 
talent, who continue the study of music, drop out ef the 
high school, and thus lose the advantage of the liberal 
courses of study there furnished. 

These conditions affect the college and higher educa- 
tion as well as the lower schools, and work detriment in 
varions ways. They make it difficult for parents to 
carry forward the musical education of their children, 
and at the same time to secure the general high school 
advantages. They curtail the opportunity of the musical 
element of society for literary and general training. 
They lessen the efliciency of the teachers an@ inter- 
preters of music. Thus, in a word, they detract from 
the value of an important social agency. The exclusion 
of music from the body of instruction is believed also 
to impai: literary technique in proSe and verse, and to 
produce a needless separation of music and literature 
to the detriment of both arts. 

The report then gives an elective course in music in 
the four years of the high school. We reproduce the 
course in the first year, which sugecsts the character of 
the course in the remaining three years of the high 
school. 


FIRST YEAR. 


A. Introduction to Harmony. 
week. ] 
B. One cf the following [Two recitations per week ]:— 
(1) Piano, 
(2) Voice. 
(5: The Organ, or an-Instrument of the Symphonic 
Orchestra. 

A. Harmony. The aim shall be to develop, through 
the co-operation of eye and ear, (1) the sense of the 
three primary chords in major and minor as called for 
in the harmonization of simple melodic phrases, and 
(2) the perception of the intervals of the major and 
minor scales; writing from vocal or instrumental dic- 
tation, and recognition from printed page (inward hear- 
ing); correct progression of voices not to be insisted 
upon. 

B. (1) Piano. Rudiments of music as noted in Intro- 
ductory, and the study of pieces such as the easiest of 
the Jugend-album of Schumann. 

(2) Voice. Such control of breath and tone produc- 
tion as is necessary to sing easily vocalises of the diffi- 
culty of Concone, Opus 9, and simple songs not requiring 
great range of voice or much emotional or dynamic 


[Two recitations per 


force. 

(3) The Organ, or an Instrument of the Symphonic 
Orchestra. The course pursued under Piano and Voice 
will indicate the scope of the course for the organ or 
instruments of the symphonic orchestra, which course 
may be outlined by any competent master. 

Any one wishing a copy of this report entire can se- 
cure ove by addressing W. Scott, secretary, New Eng- 
land Edueation League, Boston (W. Somerville station), 
Mass., cr H. C. MacDougall, chairman, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 
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COLLEGE HKNGLISAH, 


QUESTIONS ON MACBETH.” —{(III.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 


Act Il. What is the plot of Act II.? 
What is the time of the Act? 
What has caused Banquo’s uneasiness? 
Do vou think he has felt entirely trustful of Macbeth 
since the prophecy? 
What answer of his to Macbeth indicates this? 
How does the supernatural come again to influence 
Macbeth? 
What stayed Lady Macbeth’s own hand from the 
deed? 
What «id Macbeth unconsciously bring away with 
him after the murder? 
Who has to do the final deed to bring suspicion on 
the grooms? 
What is Macbeth’s conversation with Lady Macbeth 
after the murder? 
What revenge does he seem to have brought upon 
himself? 
What two titles does he use in naming himself? 
Does he seem to realize that he has attained his am- 
bition by his deed? 
Make a word picture of the scene that the porter suz- 
gests to you. rs 
Why is this comic episode brought in here? 
Describe the discovery of the murder. 
Who discovers it? 
What is Lady Macbeth's first apprehension, when the 
crime is discovered? 
How does Macheth point suspicion from himself? 
Judging from former speeches, however, is there more 
than plausibility in his speech beginning, “Had I but 
died an hour before this chance’? 
Have Malcolm and Donalbain any suspicion of the 
truth? 
Has Banquo? 
What is Banquo’s own attitude as the prophecy goes 
on to fulfilment? ; 
How does Shakespeare make use of the presages of 
naiure to accompany the tragedy? 
What is Macduff’s opinion of the murder? 
In what relation do the principal characters stand at 
the end of Act II.? 
What is the force of Banquo’s prayer,— 
“Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose’? 
What means:— 
“Being unprepared 
Our will hecame the servant to defect 
Which else should free have wrought.” 
What means-— 
“What hands are here! 
Ha! They pluck out mine eyes!” 
What means: “To know my deed, ’twere best not 
know myself’? 
What is the force of Maeduff’s speech,— 
“Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The J ord’s anointed temple, and stoie thence 
The life o’ the building”? 
What means:— 
“Approach the chamber and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon’? 
“The great doom's image’’? 
What means:— 
“There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself when there’s no mercy left’? 
What does Rosse mean by asking “Will you to Scone’’? 
What does Macduff’s refusal imply? 
What does he mean in saying:— 
“Well, may you see things well done then—adieu— 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new’’? 


Rest, heroes, rest, while years shall come and go, 

Bringing the flow’rs, the ripe fruit, and the snow. 

When we. who took your places, have grown old, 

Still shall the story of vour lives be told. 

And the voung heart be thrilled, 

The tender eve be filled 

With tearful pride, as we your deeds rehearse 

From history’s pages or the poet’s verse. 

For von the bugle sounds alarm no more. 

The last lone march and the ° st charge is o’er. 

With warfare ended, and with life's work 

And the great victory won, 

Rest, ye who, living, never found defeat, 

And may your well-earned rest be long and sweet! 
—Eben Rexford. 


SEASONABLE 


NATURE 


DIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


SOME JUNE WILD FLOWERS. 


Fringed Volygala—Some one has aptly said that 
a bed of Fringed Polygalas looks like a flock of 
bright-colored butterflies resting after flight. But 
they are not even what the naturalists call “butter- 
fly blossoms,” for their structure adapts them to the 
visits of bees, so that they are among the “bee blos- 
soms.” Bumblebees seem to be the most frequent 
visitors. They alight upon the mass of fringe at the 
end of the flower, and insert their tongues in between 
the petals to sip the nectar. In doing this they de- 
press the keel of the flower, uncovering the anthers 
and stigma, and bringing about cross-pollination in 
a way that you can easily see if you will examine the 
flewer carefully. 

This Polygala is also of special interest because it 
has two sorts of blossoms. Besides the large, showy 
flowers which are on the ends of the stems, there are 
small, whitish. inconspicuous ones near the bases of 
the stems. These are closed blossoms, yet they will 
develop seed in abundance. 

Blue Flag, or Blue Iris —This flower shows a re- 
markable adaptation to pollination by insects. Tthe 
style of the pistil is developed into a petal-like ex- 
panse on the under side of which is the stigma. The 
other parts of the flower are so arranged that when a 
bee comes for nectar it brushes past the stigma, 
leaving pollen upon it, and then it receives a new 
supply of the golden dust to carry to the next blos- 
som that it visits. Bumblebees are the most frequent 
visitors, but there are also many species of flies and 
butterflies. If you watch some of the Iris blossoms 
for half an hour you can see how the bees get the 
nectar, and also how some of the butterflies are able 
to steal this sweetness without pollenizing the stig- 
ma. 
The Gold Thread.—The white flowers of the Gold 
Thread are found in abundance late in spring in 
damp, shady places. You may be sure of the species 
by finding the yellow rootstock connecting the plants. 
The structure of the flower is peculiar; the sepals are 
white and petal-like; the stamens ere small and 
numerous; the pistils have large, curved, stigmatic 
surfaces. Put the petals are the most peculiar; each 
arises from in front and hetween the bases of each 
pair of sepals in the form of a miniature column 
which gradually enlarges from below upwards, and 
finally ends in a cup-like disk, which is yellow with 
a white centre. Over the surface of the cup is a 
transparent, sticky substance; this is nectar, for 
these extraordinary petals have been developed into 
nectaries to feed the small, two-winged, gnat-like 
flies that are found in moist places in the woods. 
These flies carry the pollen from flower to flower as 
they wander in search of the nectar. 

The Pink Lady’s Slipper.—This curious blossom 
is wonderfully adapted to pollination by small bees. 
The large pouch-shaped labellum which forms the 
principal part of the flower is a sort of room into 
which the hees first enter through the opening in the 
front. They cannot get out the way they came in, 
as you wil! readily see if you examine the flower. So 
they wander around on the inside until they see one 
of the little openings at the top of the blossom. 
These are just large enough to permit the escape of 
the hee, so it crawls out, but in so doing it rubs its 
back first against the Jarge stigma, leaving on the 
stigma any pollen that may have been attached to 
the hack, and then it rubs against one of the anthers 
and has its back smeared with sticky pollen to apply 
to the stigma of the next flower it visits. 


JUNE BIRDS. 


Cedar Waxwing, or Cedar Bird.—This is one of 
the most heantiful of our birds. Resident through- 
out the year in most of the Northern states, though 
very erratic in its movements. Generally travels in 
ervall flocks. which wander from place to place in 
search of food. An orchard infested by canker- 
worms ie pretty sure to attract them for a prolonged 
stay. They feed freely on insects, some of which are 


caught in the air, flycatcher fashion, and on wild 
and cultivated fruits, especially cedar-berries. They 
have two call-notes, but no real song. They nest 
very late in the season, generally not before July, the 
bulky nest of leaves, grass, rootlets, and various 
similar materials containing three to five grayish 
eggs, with brown or blackish spots. Sexes similar. 
Length, seven inches. 

Tree Swallow. Generally the first swallow to ap- 


Cedar Bird at Nest. 


Photo by Ned Dearborn. 


pear in spring, having to come only from its winter 
quarters in Florida, while most swallows winter much 
farther south. It arrives in April, and is easily dis- 
tinguished by the white under parts of its body, on 
account of which it is often called the White-bellied 
Swallow. The nests of feathers and grass are made 
in holes in trees or stumps, and in bird boxes, four to 
seven white eggs being laid in each. Length, 5.5 
inches, 

Purple Martin.—It is a fortunate school that has 
a colony of these interesting birds living near at 
hand. But the martins are so local in their distribu- 
tion that comparatively few northern schools are 
thus favored. These birds arrive in the northern 
states in April, coming from their winter home in 
Central and South America. They nest in bird 
houses, where each mother bird deposits four or five 
white eggs. ‘They feed chiefly on insects in the air. 
The males are more brilliant in color than the 
females. Length, cight inches. 

Bank Swallow.—This species is distributed more 
or less locally throughout the Northern states, where 
there are sand-hanks suitable for nesting sites. Ar- 
rives in April from its winter quarters in Brazil and 
other South American countries. It feeds on insects 
in the air, and builds its nest of feathers and-grass 
in holes which it excavates in sand-banks, a foot or 
two deep, each mother bird laying four to six white 
eggs. Sexes similar. Length, five inches. 

Chimney Swift—One of the most familiar of 
summer hirds, passing the winter in Central Amer- 
ica, and reaching the northern tier of states late in 
Apri] or early in May. They have a wonderful 
ability to fly, and are on the wing much of the time. 
They feed on flying insects caught in the air, and 
roost in chimneys where they build their curious 
nests. These are composed of small, dead twigs 
broken off while the bird is in flight, glued together, 


and glued against the side-wall of the chimney by a - 


liquid secreted by glands in the throat of the 
bird near the base of the tongue. In his “Birds of 
Durham” Dr. Ned Dearborn writes: “Chimney 
Swifts Av high or low according to the location of 
their prey, and ‘bug hunters’ do well to look at 
swifts before going out with a net to catch flies. 
They are always ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunity, and congregate very quickly wherever food is 
plentiful. I have repeatedly seen dozens of them ac- 
companying a mowing-machine, feasting on the 
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jassids driven up as the grass fell. An unvarying 
plan of taking food on the wing has given the swift 
jireless powers of flight, and at the same time al- 
lowed its feet and legs to weaken by disuse into mere 
hooks, incapable of holding the bird on a roost, only 
sufficient to support its weight when assisted by the 
<(ilf tail against a rough vertical surface, Few birds 
ave oproad so many hours of the day as swifts, 
When the young are in nest, their parents are on the 
wing from daybreak till long after nightfall, and it 
is not unusual to hear the roar of a swift coming 
down chimney hours after other birds are asleep. 
‘The young apparently come from the nest able to 
care for themselves, for, though I can always make 
them out by their feeble flight, I have never seen one 
swift attempt to feed another away from the nest.” 
Sexes similar. Length, five inches. 

Red-winged Blackbird—The Red-winged Black- 
birds are among the earliest harbingers of spring, 
arriving in flocks in March from their winter quar- 
ters in the Southern states. 'They make known their 
arrival by a gleeful song, which is one of the most 
characteristic sounds of early spring. They feed on 
seeds and insects, eating largely of the seeds of rag- 
weeds and other troublesome plants, and are es- 
pecially found atound marshes and in lowland shrub- 


Female Red-winged Blackbird. 


bery. They build their nests of grasses, weeds, and 
rootlets in alder and other bushes, rather early in the 
season. Three to five eggs are laid in each nest, 
the ground color being pale blue with curious mark- 
ings of purplish black. The young are fed chiefly 
with grasshoppers and other insects. ‘The male is 
much more brilliantly colored than the female. 


FORZSTHE BLACKBOARD. 


Tn case of doubt— Chink! 


— George Norton Northrop. 


ST. LOUIS WORLDS FAIR EXERCISE. 


BY JANE_A. STEWART. 


FORK THIRTY-THREE CHILDREN. 


[This may be used as closing exercise. ] 

1. SINGING—“America.” 

2. “Why do we hold expositions?” (for three boys). 

First Boy—We hold expositions for two main reasons: 
First, patriotism; and second, education. This is very 
plain. There are other reasons, (oo, as everybody 
knews.' Men say an exposition advertises a city. They 
say it draws large crowds and makes business good in 
the place where it is held. It gives many people a 
chance to make large sums of money who could not 
otherwise have had an opportunity. These things are 
true. Put the real and best reasons why we like to hold 
expositions is because we are a patriotic people and be- 
cause we like the education that a great fair affords. 

Second Boy.—E‘very great world’s exposition that has 


been held has marked a milestone in the progress of our _ 


nation, and it has shown to the world in what the great- 
ness of our country consists, in all lines of advance, in 
wealth, commerce, education, religious enterprises, and 
industries. Expositions call out the patriotic pride. of 
ihe people who have united in sending for display the 
best and finest of all that their section produces. They 
bind the states together in stronger ponds for common 
good; and they make us understand and feel deeply that 
we are a united people, and that in union there is 
strength. 

Third Boy.—The greatest educational schemes ever 
gotten np are the expositions. They teach us more of 
our own land, about its products, geography, customs, 
and people, and the movements in intéllectual and moral 
endeavors than we could learn in any other way in so 
short a time. This is because the exposition is the type 
of object teaching. We learn through the eye as well 
as the ear; and we get clear pictures of important facts 
that can never be blotted from memory. We must re- 
member this great fact when we go to St. Louis this 
summer, and visit the exhibits which will give us the 
most valuable knowledge. And even if we do not go, 
‘ve can read about what is there and hear from others, 
and thus get a good deal from it. 

RECITA'TION-—“Ode to the Fair,’ selected (for 
‘\iree girls). (May be given in costume by one girl to 
represent Columbia.) 

First Girl.— 

Peace spreads on high her gonfalon divine, 

And truth and wisdom round her pennons shine; 
Pold progress drives his restless, foaming steeds 
Through barricaded walls of human needs. 
What patriots of yesterday hath willed 

To-day we see in prophecy fulfilled. 


If greatness crown the efforts of those hands, 
Tnherent fragments, they, of fatherlands; 
From sire to son, the old blood with its fire 
Shall’ gallop on, till all life shall expire. 


Second Girl.— 

Unveil our triumphs to our brothers’ eyes— 

These towers and domes that reach the bending skies, 

Corinthian column, cascades, colonnades, 

That woo the Muse like Alabaster maids; 

And ‘in their stately grace, like some proud, courtly 
dame, 

Adorn the halls of Time through years of deaihless 
fame. 

Sculpture and Art, with music’s ’witching grace 

In the grand march of progress take their place. 


Third Girl.— 

Lo, from the factory and the willing soil, 

A meed we bring to science and to toil, 
Religions, creeds, by human contact, sweet, 
Bow low and nestle at the Master’s feet. 

Yor man Lath made these cenotaphs of Thine, 
Arbiters of God—from out the soul divine. 

Oh, soulful man, there is no wealth but thine— 
Thy quest for gold, relume with light” divine. 
Spread is the feast, the Stars and Stripes unfurled, 
Our welcome guests, the nations of the world. 

4. ‘The Story of the Louisiana Purchase” (for four 
girls). 

(Display map of the United States, and let the terri- 
tory involved be pointed out to the school as the facts 
are given.) 

First Girl.—Next' to the Declaration of Independence, 
which made us a nation, the Louisiana Purchase is 
looked on as the greatest event in American history. 
The Louisiana Purchase, of which the St. Louis Ex- 
position is the 109th anniversary, was the acquiring by 
the United States from Napoleon I. of France, of all 
the land west of the Mississippi, north of Texas, and 
east of the western slope of the Rocky mountains, on 
April 30, 1803, for which $15,000,000 was the price. 

Second Girl.—Before that event, the entire Mississippi 
valley originally belonged to France by right of dis- 
covery and exploration. In 1763 Spain acquired the 
Louisiana Territory after the treaty of peace at Paris, 
when France, which had ceded Louisiana to Spain 
under the secret treaty of 1762, gave up all her other 
possessions in North America to Great Britain. Spain 
held the territory for thirty-seven years, returning it 
to France on the demand of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
through the secret treaty of St. Ildefenso, Octcber 1, 
1800. It was Napoleon who as the result of skillful 
American diplomacy proposed to sell the entire Louis- 
iana’ territory to the newly-formed United States. He 
did it to get money for the support of his great armies. 

Third Girl.--It seems surprising to us now that there 


should have been strong objection by many people at 
that time to President Jefferson’s plan to add this great 
tract of land to the United States. The territory em- 
braces $75,025 square miles, or 560,016,000 acres; and 
the cost consequently, was about two and three-fourths 
cents an acre. The purchase added to the United States 
the whole or the greater part of fourteen states and 
territories—Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Louisiana, the Indian Territory, and 
Oklahoma territory. 

Fourth Girl—The largest city in the region is St. 
Leuis on the banks of the Mississippi, in Missouri, with 
a population of over 600,006, where the fair is to be 
held. Instead of disrupting the Union, depopulating 
the East, and being “a piece of dreadful extravagance” 
as it was feared, the purchase of “the Louisiana terri- 
tory” has been an immense source of strength, wealth, 
and power, preserving the peace and prosperity of the 
United States. The territory now has a population of 
fifteen million aud an assessed valuation in 1900 of 
$6,616,642,829, 

5. Recitation—“The Louisiana Purchase,” selected 
(fer two hoys). } 


First Boy.— 
The world’s soul is waiting 
To bloom in a desert. 
Then haste thee, my consul, 
’Tis Jefferson commands thee; 
Barbe-Marbois awaits thee 
In the heart of Belle France. 
Fling backward the borders 
Of lands near the sunset; 
Thy fire-shod steeds loosen— 
These plains tirn to furrows, 
These furrows to gold. 
For thou shalt enchant him, 
This hero of battles. 
Oh, sun-steeds of power, 
Shed lightnings of victory, 
And breathe in these nostrils 
The breath of success, 
Ask but a town— 
He will give thee an empire; 
On with thy barterings, bargain and buy, 
Wind of the West, there’s a sign in the sky, 
Empty -thy coffers, all for a wilderness; 
Wist not thy scoffers, bargain and buy.” 
Second Boy.— 
Hark, these Amazons of courage, 
Hear the messenger of state: 
"Tis the voice of Barbe-Marbois, 
"Tis Napoleon plays with fate. 
Would he falter while all Europe 
Was one flaming martial camp, 
And the sword-flash of Napoleon 
Drenched the earth with crimson damp? 
France was free—agegressive freedom 
Filled the Corsican with pride; 
“Tt renounce all Louisiana 
To these westerners!” he cried. 
“T have given you an empire, 
I have banked the Spanich town; 
And to England given a rival, 
That shall test her famed renown.” 
And the treaties, signed in Paris, 
Caused no heartaches and no tears; 
*T was a godly, swordless conquest, 
Sealed hy friendship of the years. 

§. “Facts about World’s Fairs” (for eight boys bear- 
ing banners.) 

[On banner 1 is printed “First World’s Fair, London, 
1851, 2t acres of buildings.” Banner 2, “Philadelphia 
Centennial, 1876 56 acres of buildings.” Banner 3, 
“World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 150 acres 
of buildings, 613 total acres; cost, $40,000,000."" Banner 
4, “International Exposition, Paris, 1900, 236 acres, 91 
acres of buildings; cost, $20,000,000.” Banner, 5, “‘Inter- 
national Exposition, Glasgow, 1901, 97 acres, 45 acres 
buildings; cost, $3,000,000.” Banner 6, ‘‘Pan-American, 
Buffalo, 1901, 350 acres, 64 acres of buiidings, cost 
$7,000,000.” Banner 7, “South Carolina Exhibition, 
Charleston, 1992, 160 acres, 43 acres of buildings; cost, 
$1,750,900." Banner 8, “Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904, 1,068 acres, 250 acres of buildings, cost, 
$30,000,000.""] 

{I’ach boy gives figures to which other facts may bs 
added as he steps to the front with his banner.] 

7. “The World’s Fair at St. Lovyis’ (for three girls). 

First Girl.-—-I have been reading about the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in the magazines and papers, and I think 


[Continued on page 329, | 
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Educational Intelligence 


N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5 


We are pleased to state that there is no foundation 
for the rumor to which we gave currency two weeks 
ago that Mr. McClure was rejected from a New York 
club because of the recent articles by Miss Tarbell. 


New York city has six times as many cases of 


measles this winter as last, 3,166 to S504, 


Never allow yourself to speak of “faculties of the 
mind.” They are as much out of date as the thir- 


teen superstition. 

Newton, Springfield, and Denver superintendencies 
vacant at the same time are an unusual combination, 
and every one of them will seek the man, and will 
not take the man that they think is seeking the 
place. 

Drawing is as indispensable to good mental train- 
ing and observation as any branch of instruction. 
Not to teach drawing as regularly as number is evi- 
dence that somebody is sadly ignorant of the first 
principles of education. 


This claim is made for Iowa, and it is probably 
true: There is no state in which the law is more 
universally respected, in which disorder is more rare, 
or in which fewer crimes in proportion to the popu- 
lation are committed than in the state of Iowa. 


The elementary school provides much general dis- 
cipline of mind and character, but very little specific 
discipline. It is not true that the ordinary child 
gets much of direet discipline out of arithmetic, and 
yet he gets much that is indirect and highly valu- 
able from it. 


No one needs good health more than the teacher, 
and no one is more responsible for the conditions 


that conspire thereto. The singer artist keeps her- 
self in almost uniformly good physical condition, 
and it is not an over-bold assumption that the 
teacher may and will when she appreciates the value 
of it. 

A weak man or child, a weakling, is one who does 
wrong when he knows better, who acts against his 
better judgment. It is worth while to have a plain 
talk with the pupils and students that they may see 
how every way discreditable it is not to do what we 
know we ought. It marks us weak, makes weaklings 
of us, and that is closely allied to idiocy. 


Teaching can never be an exact science, for we 
deal with human beings, and it is never possible to 
know all the conditions of that upon which we work. 
There must always be an unknowable quantity in 
the problem. We can approximate the results of 
given forces, but there must always be a large mar- 
gin of the inestimable. 


The professional sensation of the week has been 
the selection of Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintend- 
ent of Springfield, Mass., as dean of the School of 
Pedagogy of New York University. Dr. Balliet is 
one of the most scholarly of the New England super- 
intendents. He is of a prominent Pennsylvania 
family, is a graduate of Heidelberg (Pa.) College, 
and has studied extensively in German universities. 
He is one of the best known educators of the country 
and has been saperintendent at Springfield for 1J 
years, The appointment should place the School of 
Pedagogy at the front professionally, as there is 
understood to be abundant funds at his disposal for 
the development of the department. 


MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL AID. 


Minnesota has a unique>system of aiding public 
high schools, giving each such school $1,500 a year 
from the state treasury. This plan of specifie aid to 
each high school began as early as 1881, when the 
amount given was $400. Publie confidence in the 
high schools and in this plan of aiding them has 
steadily increased, until last year, as already stated, 
the ameunt was $1,500, which is a large amount for 
the sinaller schools, and encourages the opening of 
nainy high schools, though it is of slight significance 
in the larger places. 
DISCIPLINE. 


The following rules were given to a class by an 
educator:-—— 

Don’t be hasty; understand your pupils so as to 
be in sympethy with them; be just; be firm. 

Perhaps the remark of a high school boy will give 
rise to a helpful line of thought. <A teacher made 
a demand of the class that the class as a whole did 
not feel waz right as a demand. They acted unwill-_ 
ing, and the teacher became angry and left the room. 
The students went home. The next day the same 
thing was put before them in a different manner, 
and the work was done. Why? Said one member of 
the class: “Ife treated us as if our opinions were 
worth something. We’re human beings if we are 
students.” 


AT SEVENTY. 


It is foolish to talk of the dead line of fifty when a 
man like President Eliot of Harvard is the most vig- 
orous, progressive, scholastic leader in the country. 
Indeed, a larger per cent. of the leadership of the 
world in statesmanship, in business, in education, in 
ecclesiasticism, is with men over seventy than with 
those under fifty. Despite the fact that this is the 
age of hustling, that it is the young man’s age, the 
fact remains that each year the percentage of leader- 
ship with men over seventy increases. 

President Pliot of Harvard is seventy, President 
Angell of Ann Arbor seventy-five, President. Tucker 
of Dartmouth is sixty-seven, President Hopkins of 
Williams is sixty-five, President Harrison of the Uni- 


versity of Perinsylvania is sixty, President Raymond 
of Wesleyan is _ fifty-eight, Chancellor Day 
of Syracuse is fifty-nine, Chancellor McCracken of 
the University of the City of New York is near 
seventy, President Remsen of Johns Hopkins is fifty- 
eight 


AIM AT SOMETHING. 

The moment the Cuban war was a possibility, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Reoseveit gave orders 
that in all naval practice they must use the real 
thing, and cease firing blank cartridges, and the 
efliciency of the navy may have been in part due 
to that. At the Philadelphia convention in 1909, 
when Mr. Hanna sought to prevent the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt for vice-president, the friends 
of Senator Dolliver and Secretary Long tried to get 
Mr. Hanna to take up their candidate, but in vain. 
While he was hesitating, Senator Lodge said: “You 
cannot defeat anybody with nobody; cither choose 
another or accept Roosevelt,’ and Mr. Hanma did 
the latter. 

It is useless to talk about school life as real life 
unless we make it such. You cannot accomplish 
anything with nothing. Game hit-by accident 1s 
lost in the bush. Fscaping steam is not making 
power, even if it makes more noise than the steam 
that is attending to business. 

Aim at something, but let that something be 
worth while, let it be most worth while. Spend more 
time taking aim than in firing. Tt takes but the 
fractional part of a second to shoot, but the effort 
and the «ammunition are wasted every time you 
shoot without having taken the time to aim. The 
merest chump can shoot, but it requires a great 
combination of knowledge, training, and poise to hit 
the mark. especially if it is game on the wing. 
What is your aim? What is the game vou seek? 


PRIVATE GIFTS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AGAIN. 


Our editorial on “Private Gifts to Public Schools” 
bids fair to be as serviceable as any line of effort we 
have put forth. It is a satisfaction to set in motion 
or to be a part of the forces that set in motion or 
keep in action a movement like that of the great sal- 
ary increase which has become world-wide in public 
schools and in mission fields. The service will be 
scarcely less if the public schools can be equipped 
privately with appliances, useful and beautiful, 
which the community would not readily provide at 
publie expense. 

We thave often referred to cities in the Kast that 
were highly favored in this regard, but now the 
West seems to have the pace. Wausau, Wisconsin, 
is a sample of the way they do things. Four citizens 
have given generously for various purposes, one to 
equip a domestic science department, another for a 
manual training outfit, another a chemical labora- 
tory, another for an equipment for the illustrative 
teaching of geography, literature, and history. It 
not only benefits the children, but the donors, and 
the public. It adds materially to the zest of the 
people to know that their fellow citizens,—not some 
one immensely rich man, not some corporation, but 
various citizens—are doing things for the pwhblic 
schools. 

Our readers have often been told of the remark- 
able charities of Senator J. H. Stout of Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, and of almost equally interesting private 
gifts at Muskegon, Michigan, but we have not hither- 
to mentioned the great beneficence of Dr. Witter of 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, from whom $50,000 has 
been received for the public schools, to be used for 
the improvement of the schools, but not for building 
or land. 

In Philadelphia a large gift provides for enlarging 
the pension fund. ‘The improving of the library and 
adornment conditions of the schools by small private 
gifts is quite general, and now comes the suggestion 
that teachers’ salaries might be increased in this way. 
A prominent Western superintendent writes us as 
follows upon this latest idea:— 


“I have often thought how much a little extra 
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money would mean to our teachers. The first forty 
or fifty dollars each month must go for expenses; if 
we could add, say, one hundred dollars annually to 
the salary already given, it would keep many of our 
best teachers in the work. I would suggest through 
your valuable paper to the rich men, the improve- 
ment of this opportunity to do a great deal of good 
with comparatively little money.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Supreme Court of the United States by the 
unanimous opinion of its justices upholds the law 
excluding anarchists and sustains the action of the 
immigration authorities at New York in directing the 
deportation of the English anarchist, Turner. ‘That 
‘urner is a theoretical anarchist was not denied, and 
it was admitted that he cherished a “disbelief in or- 
ganized government,” which brought him within the 
phrasing of the law. But it was insisted in his be- 
half that the immigration law was unconstitutional, 
as the government had no authority over “the beliefs 
of citizens, denizens, sojourners or aliens, or over the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” It was even 
argued that theoretical anarchy was a kind of reli- 
gion, and that to interfere with its expression was an 
interference with religion. 

* * * 

The Supreme Court made short work of this rea- 
soning. It took the broad ground that every sov- 
ereign nation has the power, inherent in sovereignty 
and essential to self-preservation, to forbid the en- 
trance of foreigners, or to admit them only in such 
cases and on such conditions as it may see fit to pre= 
scribe. While it is true that an alien who is not per- 
mitted to enter this country is in fact cut off from 
worshiping or speaking, or petitioning, or publishing 
in the country, that is merely because of his exclu- 
sion. He is not one of the people to whom these 
things are secured, and cannot become such by an at- 
tempt forbidden by law. The court closed its 
opinion with this striking sentence: “The flaming 
brand which guards the realm where no human gov- 
ernment is needed still bars the entrance; and as long 
as human governments endure they cannot be denied 
the power of self-preservation, as that question is 
presented here.” 

Most of the southern Democratic conventions are 
held quite late, Georgia, for example, June 1, Ken- 
tucky June 8, Virginia June 9, Arkansas June 14, 
Mississippi June 15, Texas June 21, and Missouri 
not until June 29, a week before the meeting of the 
national convention at St, Louis. It is too early, 
therefore, to determine what impression the Parker 
movement is making upon the states which are to 
choose a large number of delegates and are to furnish 
most of the electoral votes for the candidates nomi- 
nated at St. Louis. Judge Parker has now secured 
instructed delegations from the three pivotal states, 
New York, Connecticut, and Indiana, but in each 
instance after obstinate resistance and a struggle 
which must leave some rancor. Mr. Hearst has 
added the Iowa delegates and those from his own 
native state of California to his list, and is not very 
far behind Judge Parker in the total number of dele- 
gates credited to him; but unless the southern 
states quite generally accept Judge Parker, it seems 
probable that a majority of the delegates will go to 
St. Louis unhandicapped by instructions and with 
open minds. 

* * 

From an informal report which Labor Commis- 
sioner Wright has made to the President, it appears 
that the Board of Conciliation established by the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission is working efficiently 
in settling disputes in the coal regions. The board 
is composed of three representatives of the operators 
and three of the miners, and when these cannot agree 
a seventh person is called in as umpire. The board 
has full jurisdiction over all differences and its find- 
ings are binding on both sides. Mr. Wright, who has 
acted as umpire in contested cases, reports that dur- 
ing the first year of operation only 116 differences 
have come up for adjustment, most of them unim- 
portant and relating to individual grievances or 


minor details. This, considering that the interests 
of 150,000 persons are involved, is a good record. 
What is most important, each party in the board ex- 
presses confidence in the fairness and good intentions 
of the other, and the decisions, although some of 
them have been very disappointing to the miners, 
have been accepted without disturbance and in good 
faith. 
* * * 

Even with the most approved war map, it is not 
an easy matter to trace the movements of the Japa- 
nese forces from one obscure point to another, in the 
news of the day. The confusion is in part due to the 
rigid Japanese censorship. The Japanese govern- 
ment gives the outside world no information as to 
where it is disembarking its armies, or how large they 
are, or for what points they are destined. Beyond 
this, the confusion is enhanced by the fact that the 
Japanese armies do not advance ia solid bodies, but 
by divisions, along parallel or converging roads, so 
that while one division may be fighting with the 
Russian rear guard, others may be marching by at a 
little distance, to execute a flank movement or even 
to take the enemy in the rear. The Russian army 
came very near to being caught that way at Feng- 
wang-cheng. 

* * 

It appears clear that the Japanese plan of cam- 
paign has two immediate objects in view. One is the 
complete investment of Port Arthur,and its capture, 
if that can be achieved without too great loss. The 
other is to overtake and give battle to the Russian 
army,Which,driven out of Keng-wang-cheng, and re- 
enforced by detachments from Port Arthur and else- 
where, is retiring upon Mukden. There is obvious 
risk in the latter movement, even though, as gener- 
ally supposed, the Japanese forces are greatly 
superior to the Russian. The country is moun- 
tainous and difficult; there are no roads worth the 
name; and the Russians will have the advantage of 
choosing their own ground and fighting on the de- 
fensive. General Kuropatkin’s hope all along has 
been to lure the Japanese into the interior. Pwvery 
mile traversed by the Japanese on the road to Mukden 
must be retraced at a frightful disadvantage in the 
event of defeat; and a knowledge of this fact prob- 
ably explains General Kuroki’s cautious advance. 

* * * 


In trying to clear the waters about Port Arthur 
and Dalny of sunken mines, the Japanese have 
suffered their first serious naval losses. On May 
12, a Japanese torpedo boat was blown up by a 
mine in Kerr Bay; and three days later, the cruiser 
Miyaka of 1,800 tons was lost there in the same way. 
But these losses were trivial compared with two 
others, which occurred on May 15. One of 
these was the sinking of the protected cruiser 
Yoshina off Port Arthur. In a dense fog, she was 
rammed by the Kasuga. The other disaster is a 
close parallel to the sinking of the ill-fated ‘battleship 
on which Admiral Makaroff went down. The battle- 
ship Hatsuse, of 15,000 tons, one of the four largest 
ships in the Japanese navy, struck two mines ten 
knots off Port Arthur, and sank with more than half 
her crew. Altogether these disasters cost the lives of 
more than seven hundred men. 

* * * 


The foreign legations at Constantinople have re- 
ceived word of a general slaughter of Armenians by 
Turkish troops in the Sassun district of Asia Minor. 
There are no details as to the number of villages 
burned or people killed, but the despatches are to the 
effect that the Armenian population in the moun- 
tainous districts of Sassun have been practically ex- 
terminated. The French, British, and Russian am- 
bassadors have sent consular agents into the district 
to inquire into the reports and if possible to check 
further bloodshed. This is the same district which 
was ravaged by the Kurds, with the connivance of 
the Sultan, ten years ago. This time, the Powers 
had ample warning, for weeks ago it was reported 
that the Turkish government, with a view to putting 
down a so-called rebellion of Armenians, was con- 
templating severe measures of repression; but be- 
yond the presentation of a remonstrance the Chris- 
tian Powers of Europe took no action. 


ST’ LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR EXERCISE. 


(Continued from page 327.] 


it is a very great thing. In the first place, it is twice 
as big as any fair ever yet held. It is very beautiful, 
too, I think, for the grounds are in a fine park, and 
have been handsomely decorated with flowers and. 
statuary. A lagoon or waterway has been made, which 
winds about the buildings, and has a beautiful effect. 
People will sail on it in gondolas. 


Second Girl.—-There are ten large palaces for the 
exhibition,—Liberal arts, mines and metallurgy, manu- 


factures, education, agriculture, and horticulture. The 

Festival hall, overlooking the cascade gardens, is the 
one which we see in the pictures. Each of the great 
paiaces cost from 3399,000 to $1,000,000 apiece. There 
are buildings for the different governments of the 
world, and almost cvery state has erected a building. 

Third Girl—-I have been reading about the amount 
of money which has been spent in getting ready for the 

xposition. The people of St. Louis have given 
$5,000,060, and have raised $5,000,000 besides from sell- 
ing bonds; the United States government gave 
$5,000,000; and the state of Missouri appropriated 
£1,000,000. Besides these the United States gave $450,000 
for the government building; $848,000 for government 
exhibits, and $250,000 for the Philippine exhibit. The 
varicus states have contributed sums of money from 
$10,000 to $5¢,900 each for state buildings and exhibits. 

The various countries have spent sums ranging from 
the Netherlands, $10,000, to Germany and_ Great Britain 
$250,900 each, for their buildings and government ex- 
hibits. 

5. “What I want to see at the Fair’ (for nine boys). 

First Boy.—If£ I go to the St. Louis fair, I will visit 
the Philippine exhibit first of all.* It will be the finest 
thing there, | believe. They have represented Manila 
there: and best of all, real Filipines are living, about 
1,009 of them, right there, just the way they do at home. 
There are Moro houses built on poles in the lake, Luzon 
villages inhabited by Negritos, Macbabehe camps, pearl 
fisheries, copra raising, water buffaloes, and all the 
strange things that have been brought from the Philip- 
pines for people to see. 

Second Boy.—I want to see the Filipinos, too. But I 
think I will visit first the “Grand Trianon” palace 
which France has built to represent the historic villa at 
Versailles, built by Louis XIV., and a favorite residence 
of Napoleon I, I’d like to see that. 

Third Boy.--I want to see the great floral clock, 
which tells the time of day accurately in flowers. The 
dial is a hundred feet across, and may be seen f6r a 
mile. It is made entirely of growing flowers; and the 
hands are big flower beds revolved by clork work in a 
cellar underneath the hill. At night the clock is 
illuminated. A bell strikes the hours, and a great hour 
glass turns and empties a hundred pounds of sand to 
regulate the striking of the bell. 

*Fourth Boy.—The New Jerusalem must be a very in- 
teresting place. lt covers eleven acres of ground, and 
has a population of a thousand natives of Palestine liv- 
ing in the 300 historical buildings, and on the narrow 
strects, which they say are just like those of old Jeru- 
salem. 

Fifth Boy.— What I’d like best to see is the mosquito 
exhibit, which has been brought from Havana, and 
which shows all about the mosquito, and especially the 
kind that carries yellow fever, and other infections, and. 
just how he does it. 

Sixth Boy.—I think the first thing I’d look for would 
be the gardens. Expert gardeners from I*rance and 
England, Japan, China, Italy, and Mexico have made 
wonderful gardens on the grounds around their build- 
ings, each after their own fancy. And there is a rose 
garden of six acres with 50,000 roses on it that would 
be a fine thing to see in June. The forestry area will 
have fifteen acres showing how they train trees scien- 
tifieally in Germany, France, Japan, and the United 
States. 

Seventh Boy.—-There is some wonderful statmary | 
hear, and I’d like most of all to see it. There is a whol 
row of statuary representing the different stafes, each 
statue twenty fect high, and any number of fine repre- 
sentations besides. 

Eighth Boy.—I want to see the model city, showing 
how a city ought to be built in its structures and streets, 

Ninth Boy.--I invite you all after we have seen th 
things we like best to go with me on a visit to th» 
“Pike,” or the amusement street, where we can see th 
people cf all nations in their origina] costumes, and visit 
a splendid wild animal exhibit and many other inter- 
esting things. 

Teacher—-I hope that the scholars who visit the St. 
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Lonis fair, and those who read about it, will not omit 
the school exhibits, which are in the Education building. 
This is the first world’s fair which has ever had a 
separate department for education. There will be ex- 
hibits of school work from every state and from many 
cities. And every patriotic boy and girl who loves to 
go to school, and is proud of his school, will want to 
look for this the first thing. 

{Photographs cr prints cut from papers and magazines 
and mounted may be passed around at close.] 

9. Singing (selected). 


THE REIGN OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


[Continued from page 324 } 


different. In social relations and in educational 
affairs everywhere the top and the bottom are afraid 
of the common people. 

Now as in the past the forces depended upon to 
adjust the relations of the worst to the best are 
civilization through  statesmanship, education 
through the school, and religion through the church. 
Civilization has, confined its mission to lifting the bad 
as high as is necessary to prevent their being danger- 
ous. The church has sought to prevent sinners from 
going to Hades, but has persistently. impressed upon 
the public that very few are in the inner sanctuary. 
The school has been proud if it lessened never so 
little the perceniage of illiteracy. Nowhere even in 
America has there been a well-defined purpose to 
give civic, social, industrial or ecclesiastical power to 
the common people. 

America’s permanence is dependent upon the 
honest, absolute reign of the common people. There 
is as much need of their independence of the few as 
of their superiority to the bad. There is no hope for 
America if the few are permitted to patronize the 
common people. If they come into their inheritance, 
the statesmen, the church, and the school must have 
immediate and courageous assistance. This they are 
likely te get from journalism in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and there is no other source of recruiting ap- 
parem. 

There is nothing in America which the common 
people so completely own as the press. If they 
should fail to buy papers for three months they 
would drive two-thirds of all the daily papers into 
bankruptcy. In the very large cities there is one 
daily that could live on the patronage of aristocracy, 
and one could live on the patronage of the sewage 
classes, but the others live on and are owned by the 
common people, who buy four-fifths of the edition, 
do nine-tenths of the reading, and give nineteen- 
twentieths of the value to the advertising. 

The aristocrats buy little because of advertise- 
ments outside of their pet paper, and they read little 
but the headlines and the financial page in any other 
daily. The sewage element buys nothing because it 
is advertised, except such vicious things as are made 
for them and are advertised almost exclusively in 
their own class of papers. The common people buy 
practically the entire edition of two-thirds the daily 
papers, and nearly all the local weekly papers. The 
aristocrats make great claim to control of the dailies 
because they pay for the advertisements. This is 
false conceit. They will not advertise to please their 
dearest friend where the common people do not buy 
and read. There is no large city that has not seen 
many daily papers lose fortunes simply because some 
publisher ventured to think that he owned his own 
paper and could afford to have his own sweet will 
about the way it was managed. Within a quarter of 
a century one important Fastern city has seen four 
great daily paper plants that had each made a for- 
tune for its owner become wrecks that were with 
difficulty raised from a watery grave, and all because 

the owners had forgotten that the majority interest 
was held by the silent partner, the common people. 

American journalism was primarily a scheme for 
letting the aristocrats know what the sewage element 
was doing that it ought not te be doing. 

Tt was a short step from this to telling the com- 
mon people what the aristocrats were doing that 
other people could not hope to do. In brief, journal- 
ism became a convenient means of letting the good 


know how best the best were and how bad the bad 


were, for the purpose of impressing the wholly 
neglected commen people with the glories of the top 
and the horrors of the bottom. 

This imevitably led to two classes of influential 
journals; those which served the best and those which 
attacked them. 

Tor the first time in American history some city 
dailies are giving attention to the common people. 
Until within ten years and less, a good young man 
could never hope to see his name in a city daily. A 
young woman might do many creditable things with- 
out journalistic recognition: she might even make a 
brilliant record in college without acknowledgment 
in the press: but let her elope with one of the waiters 
in the dining room, and she would see her picture in 
the paper and an extended story of every phase of her 
life, simply because she had dropped from the com- 
mon people to the sewer class. 

This is rapidly changing, and the great city dailies 
are chronicling the coming and going of the com- 
mon people, portraying the boys in their amateur 
athletie sports, and the girls in their graduating at- 
tire. A hundred times as much journalistic atten- 
tion is given the common people by the city dailies 


‘as ten years ago; comparatively few great dailies 


now worship aristocracy in finance or society. 

Yellow journalism with all its terrors has an im- 
portant mission. Its sensational attacks on capital 
and on the ruling elements in municipal and national 
politics were in part atoned for by its heroic and 
noble championship of the public schools—always 
ignored by the great dailies previously—by its re- 
markahle attacks on the rum power and its unholy 
alliances, while its advertising columns were not in- 
frequently entirely free from disreputable ads that 
disgraced many aristocratic dailies. Tis class of 
journuls has been what the March wind and mud 
are as the forerunner of a delicious spring after the 
terrors of a frigid winter. True, it has sometimes 
been so breezy as to be blizzardy; so pessimistic as to 
be miasmatic; but at the same time it must not ba 
forgotten what we owe to it, when we enjoy the rich, 
velvet lawns and the fragrant bloom of the new 
journalism which is no longer cold snow-white. but 
delicately blushed like the blossoms of the orchard. 

“Yellow journals are re(a)d and this makes white 
journals blue” was the way the New England man- 
ager of the Associated Press stated the color effect 
in journalism at a banquet in 1898. They have cer- 
tainly made the white journals hustle until their 
transformation gives them a charming blush as the 
result of the exercise. A rich natural bloom in- 
finitely better than the powder or pallor of aris- 
tocracy, the paint or pimples of the sewer class. 

Ts it an mmreasonable hope that the new journal- 
ism, as sweet as June, as tonic as October, as free 
from the fetters of tradition as the noble wild stal- 
lion of the plains, as tractable as the thoroughbred; 
not churehly but reverent; not cranky in deforma- 
tion, but ardent in reformation; neither fawning at 
the feat of aristocrats, ner trembling in the presence 
of the slums, will he the safe and heroic leader of 
the common people? | 

Not till then will voting be intelligent and inde- 
pendent, and all the votes freely cast and fairly 
counted; all property be justly taxed, and all taxes 
honestly and fully collected, and right theories be 
right conditions. 

Aristocracy of wealth, society, and education will 
then keep step with the common people, and the 
sewer element will be sterilized. 

Tt may be spoken reverently, the new journalism 
must be a new gospel for humanity. 
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REVISED EDITION READY JUNE FIRST 


Important Characteristics 


1. The text embodies all the essential suggestions 
and recommendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association. 

2. The book meets adequately the entrance re- 
quirements of the best cuvileges and universities. 


8. A brief résumé of the history of the Oriental 
nations presents all the latest positive results of re- 
search in this field. 

4, The important intellectual and religious contribu- 
tion which the Alexandrian Age made to the civiliza- 
tion of later times is pointed out. 

5. The student is not allowed to lose sight of the 
connection between Greek and Roman history,— every 
point of contact between Greece and Italy being noted, 
and the student aided by numerous cross references. 

6. In the Roman portion, special emphasis is laid 
upon the history of the Empire, as in the author’s 
‘‘Rome: Its Rise and Fall.” 

7. The narrative is brought down to the revival of 
the empire by Charlemagne in A. D. 800. 

8. Bibliographical and source references are given 
at the end of each chapter. 

9. The book is abundantly provided with maps and 
illustrations, the latter being carefully chosen with 
reference to their authenticity and their value in illu- 
minating the text, 

10. No pains have been spared to make the language 
perfectly plain and simple and to bring everything to 
the level of the comprehension of beginners in history. 


An illustrated announcement will be sent to any 
address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. ~ 
It is surprising with what skill our modern artists in 

book-writing can tell the story of 490 years in 300 pages, 

yet this is precisely what Mr. Montgomery has done in 
this book, and apparently he has left out nothing, and 
has told nothing simply as mere fact. 

The bock has very much the effect of a chance meet- 
ing with a neighbor, beside whom one has lived for a 
score of years without acquaintance until thrown to- 
gether for vacation under congenial conditions. Man 
or child will love American history more and know it 
a deal better by studying this volume. 

WCMEN’S WAYS OF EARNING MONEY. By Cynthia 

* Westover Alden. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

The Woman's Home Library Series, edited by Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, is well known as a practical 
series by the best authorities, and this is a worthy addi- 
tion Mrs. Alden’s experience, personal and official, her 
immense acquaintance and wide observation have re- 
sulted in a book covering the fields of woman’s possible 
‘activities. It is full of definite suggestions, and the 
practical direct advice which really helps. It is filled 
with anecdote and incident, alive with interest for the 
genera! reader, and suggestive for any student of social 
and economie conditions. 

A NEW SCHOOTS MANAGEMENT.. By Professor Levi 
Seeley, Ph.D., State Normal school, Trenton, N. J. 
New York: Hinds and Noble. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Dr. Seeley has dared to be simple both in his selec- 
tion of topics and in his treatment of the same. He has 
avoided the besetting sin of too many writers on edu- 
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cational topics—-an attempt at profundity—and handled 
in a sensible manner the real, the live problems that 
face the inexperienced teacher. He has thus placed some 
ot the results of his ripe scholarship and rich experi- 
ence in a form that caunot fail to be very helpful to the 
great army of these worthy young people. At the same 
time the work is full of interest and suggestiveness to 
older ones. 

What the author and hosts of others of the older 
teachers of the day have had to learn through expen- 
sive and oftentimes sad experience, Dr. Seeley has here 
made so plain as to be easily grasped and applied by 
the merest tyro. If the book can only be brought to 
the notice of those who need it, it will certainly have 
a very wide range of usefulness. 

NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor Ralph 
S. Tarr, B. 8., of Cornell University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 455 pp. Illustrations 
and maps. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of the completest and ablest books on 
this subject that has come to our desk. It must have 
cost the author years of preparation. The facts are 
legion, and all needful to anything like a complete grasp 
of the subject. And then the-hundreds of illustrations 
illuminate and emphasize the subject-matter. It is very 
rarely that one finds so copious, and yet so carefui, a 
use of pictures. The illustrator of this book, no less 
than the writer, had no slight task. It would seem as 
if one need not look beyond this work for information 
recarding this planet we call Earth. Here he may find 
the latest knowledge of its rocks and its rivers, its fiords 
and its farms, its mountains and its mines, its wilder- 
nesses and its winds, its valleys and its volcanoes. And 
he may everywhere test the description by the picture. 
A book as broad-based as this; and as finely executed, 
cannot possibly fail of rendering the highest service to 
both the teacher and the tanght, the graduate and the 
novitiate. In extent, in plan, in thoroughness, and in 
picturesqueness, it is in the front rank of present-day 
books. _ 

EDUCATION THROUGH NATURE STUDY. By John 
P. Munson, Ph.D., professor of biology State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is not the work of a novice, but of one who has 
devoted sixteen years to the study of nature. He has had 
time to experiment and to prove his experiments. It is 
not simply the beauty-side of nature with which he 
deals, but the deep thoughts which a careful research in 
nature suggests. He shows how man has been devel- 
oped: how nature study affects both senses and judg- 


ment; gives his method of pursuing the study; cites ten 
necessary steps to be taken by t 
with valuable suggestions to teac 


he student; and closcs 
hers of this branch of 


investigation. As nature study is being given so large 
and honorable a place in the curriculum of many 
schools, this book will certainly be carefully pondered to 
discover in what respects the author helps to make the 
study luminous and attractive, as well as forceful. A 
careful classification of plants and animals is one of the 
conspicuous features of the book. 


EL GRAU GALEOTO. A drama by Jose Echegaray. 
Edited by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, A. B., Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Boston: C. A. Koehler & Co. 
220 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Ths erudite editor thinks that as the United States 
has possessed itself of several lands where Spanish is 
the common tongue, many will find it an advantage to 
study Spanish. So he presents Echegaray’s famous 
drama as one of the means of acquiring the knowledge 
of Spanish. This play was the dramatist’s greatest suc- 
coss, causing him to be hailed as the Spanish Shakes- 
peare. It has held the boards ever since its first pres- 
entation in Madrid in 1881. Professor Espinosa explains 
the text of the play by numerous annotations, and also 
gives ir an introduction a history of the Spanish drama. 
a student of Spanish will surely find this book a great 
aid. 
DAS HABICHTSFRAULEIN. By Rudolf Baumbach. 

With introduction and notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 

hardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 190 pp. 

“The Spectre Lady of Hawk Castle,”’—for this is the 
meaning of the title of Baumbach’s work—is a story of 
life in and about the Thuringian Forest. It is said to 
rank among his most masterly novels. Besides giving 
the German text, Dr. Bernhardt aids the student by an 
extensive vocabulary and copious notes. The introduc- 
tion presents an estimate of Baumbach as a writer, and 
specifies his forte as a delineator of humble village folk. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND. Translated into English 
prose by Isahel Butler. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Paper. 156 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

This charming translation of a story that was widely 
rehearsed in early days to fire men’s souls to heroism 
is found in the Riverside Literature Series. “Roland” 
dates back te the battle of Senlac in 1066. He was the 
knightly hero of that time, and there was “a mighty 
mourring”’ when he fell. The song about him has ap- 
peared in several languages of Europe: Our translator 
gives us this heroic song in most beautiful and thrilling 
English, to read which is a pleasure and an inspiration. 
THE BIRTHE OF HERCULES. Edited by Professor 

Malcolm W. Wallace of Beloit College, Wis. Chicago: 

en Foresman & Co. Boards, with plush back. 

3 pp. 
In this volume is presented for the first time in print 


an old English play, certainly dating from about 1600 


A. D. It has existed up to the present in a single MS. 
in the British Museum, In an elaborate introduction, 
the editor sketches early classical study in England, the 
study of Plautus in its effect on later comedies, Shakes- 
peare’s predecessors, and other kindred themes. The 
play itself, while in Old English, is altered sufficiently 
to be easily intelligible, The typography is a fine piece 
of work, reflecting the greatest credit on the publishers. 


MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Fadited 
by P. A, Roi and William B. Guitteau, of the Central 
high school, Toledo, Ohio. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo, 135 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
The best of Moliere’s comedies, the story of the rich, 

ignorant, and vain commoner and would-be gentleman 

in whom Moliere fixed for all time the type of vulgar 
social struggler. The comedy shows the dramatist’s 
keenness of observation, and his lightning-like flashes 
of wit, at their best. The text is supplied with explana 
tory notes and a complete vocabulary. 

MACATILAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by Edward 
L. Gulick of Lawrenceville School. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Professor Felix 
E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth. 186 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 
Series. 

The first of these two volumes presents the text of 
Macaulay’s first, and—as some think—his greatest essay. 
The notes are quite brief; but what would be annota- 
tions with others is placed by this author in an unusally 
elaborate introduction of forty-five pages. Any possible 
chscurity in Macuaulay’s references is made void by the 
author’s careful explanations. A fine portrait of Macau- 
lay is given. 

Professor Schelling’s presentation of Shakespeare’s 
famous play is quite different, for the introduction is 
quite brief, while the notes are quite copious, The latter 
show a painstaking study of the play, and will greatly 
assist the student to understand archaic terms, customs, 
and historie allusions, which the great dramatist used 
so freely. The frontispiece is a choice portrait of 


Shakespeare. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Pitman’s shorthand—corre- 
sponding stvle. London, Eng.: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Limited. Paper. 160 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

To the student of shorthand, this version of the 
Psalms will come not so much as a pleasant surprise as 
an aid in familiarizing him with reading in Pitman’s 
signs. To be entirely frank, we have not read the book; 
but that does not preclude an interest in the beauty of 
the pages, or 2 faith that it will be welcomed by many 
who are able to read it. 


Gateway 


EN VOYAGE. By S. M. Clark. New York: W. R. 
Jenkins. Cloth. 120 pp. 

To those anticipating a tour through Europe, and who 
may find it necessary to use French, this little book will 
be a great convenience. It is a collection of conversa- 
tions in French and English adapted to the use of tour- 
ists. Most of the questions and phrases are such as the 
tourist would be likely to need and to use. The book is 
not intended to teach French grammar, so much as to 
give one practice in certain expressions most commonly 
employed in traveling. The book cannot fail to be of 
real value in making oneself in some measure intelli- 
gible to those who speak Frenth. Indexes of French 
words and their English equivalents are added. 

EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. By Henry Sabin and Elbridge H. Sabin. 
Roston: Educational Publishing Company. 

Henry Sahin knows the need of the common schools, 
especially the ungraded schools, as well &s any man in 
America, and with all of his administrative activity he 
has been a student of books. He is a man of very 
striking convictions as to what should and should not 
be in school methods and devices, and it is interesting 
to have from his pen a story of early American history. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Practical Exercises in Astronomy.” By G. D. Swezey. Price, 
$1.00. —“Adolescence” (2 vols.) By G. Stanley Hall. Price, $7.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Hayfield Mower.” By the Mower Man. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: The Hayfield Mower. . 

“Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in the United 
States.” By G. W. A. Luckey. New York: The Macmillan Com. 


any. 
phe Story of Akimakoo, an African Boy.’”’ By Mary Muller. 
Price, 35 cents. —‘“A Little Journey to Russia.” Edited by Marian 
M. George. Price, 15 cents.—‘“ Busy Hands—Construction Work.” 
By I. F. Bowker. Price, 60 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“A Scientific German Reader.” By G. T. Dippold. — “Educational 
Music Course.””——“Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades.” By 
r< . McLaughlin and W. W. Gilchrist. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn 

Co. 
‘A Summer in New Hampshire.”” Compiled by Mary M. Currier. 


Concord: Rumford Printing veg 
“Storm’s Pole Poppenspalér.” With notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bern. 


hardt.——“Hoffmann’s Das Gymnasium Zu With notes 
by Valentin Buchner. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 


Rerorts REcEIvED. 


Stoneham, Mass.— Ithaca, N. Y.—Holden, Mass.—Adams, Mass. 
Marlborough, Mass.——Lexington, N. J.—Cam. 
bridge, Mass.—Springfield, Mass.——San Antonio, Texas.——Keene, 
N. H.—Fall River, Mass.—Los Angeles.—— Barnstable, Mass.—— 
Pittsfield, Mass.—Westerly, R. I.——North Attleboro, Mass.— 
Wellesley, Mass.—Reading, Mass.——Syracuse, N. Y.— Warren, 
Mass.—Chicopee, Mass.——Weymouth, Mass.——-Grafton, Mass.— 
Dighton, Mass.—— Rehoboth, Mass.—— Berkley, Mass. 


CaTaLocs REcEIvED. 


Purdue University. ——Hampton University.——Howard University 
—-Hebrew Technical Institute. ——Thomas 8S. Clarkson School of 
Technology.—Rhode Island Normal School._—Hyannis Normal 
School.——University of Vermont. 
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For Nervousness 


Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, we will send 
emall bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorKsS, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 27: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston. Sec- 
retary, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22,23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
‘ ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California Siate 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston Primary Teach- 
ers’ Association held its annual dinner 
at the Nottingham May 16, about one 
hundred being present. Miss M. E. Per- 
kins, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Hon. 
William S. McNary, the guest of honor; 
Rev. Charles G. Ames; John Brett, presi- 
dent of the school board; Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold, dean of Simmons College; Robert 
Metcalf of Winchester; Miss Carlisle, 
supervisor; Miss Fisher, supervisor of 
kindergarten; and Miss Sarah Corne 
Bryant. 

SHEFFIELD. Arthur R. Webster has 
been unanimously elected superintendent 
of the Sheffield-New Marlboro district. 
Mr. Webster was fitted for college at 
Craftsbury Academy. In 1897 he was 
graduated from Vermont University. Mr. 
Webster has been principal of various 
high schools, at one time being principal 


of the Orange high school, where he was 
for four years. He served two years as 
superintendent of the Erving-Wendell 
district, and is at present instructor of 
mathematics in the Medford high school. 

SALEM. The Salem school board has 
voted to have a Hawthorne Memoria! 
day in all the public schools, under direc- 
tion of the superintendert, who should 
arrange the details. This action iis taken 
as a part of the observance of the Haw- 
thorne centennial. 

SPRINGFIELD. Dr. Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, who has been’ superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass., for sixteen 
years past, has been elected dean of the 
New York University school of peda- 
gogy and professor of methodology, and 
has accepted, to take effect September 1. 
Dr. Balliet is a native of Pennsylvania, 
and is fifty-two years old. His early 
education was acquired in the publi¢ 
schools. For a time he taught mathe- 
matics in am academy and then entered 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lan- 
caster, Pa. We entered Yale, taking a 
post-graduate course, and making a spe- 
cialty of the study of Greek and Semitic 
languages. Later he became teacher of 
Latin and Greek in the Keystone normal 
school, and then received an appointment 
as superintendent of schools in Carbon 
county, Pa. In 1885 he was appointed 
superintendent of schools in Reading, 
where he remained three years, leaving 
there to accept a similar position in 
Springfield. His duties there have been 
supplemented by lectures at educational 
assemblies that gained for him a na- 
tional reputation. 

NORTHAMPTON. Under super- 
vision of State Agent G. T. Fletcher four 
teachers’ institutes were held last week 
in the towns of Bernardston, Chester, 
Buckland, and Charlemont. At these in- 
stitutes twenty-four towns were repre- 
sented by superintendents, School com- 
mittees, and teachers. State Secretary 
George H. Martin gave an address at each 
institute. The other speakers were State 
Agents Macdonald, Sargent, and Fletcher, 
Principal F. E. Murdock of the North 
Adams normal school, Superintendents 
Howard of the Northfield district and 
Warren of the Huntington district, Miss 
McConkey, primary supervisor, Spring- 
field, and Miss Palmer, supervisor of 
music, Huntington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. A teachers’ institute for the 
teachers of Cheshire county was held here 
April 29, in the high school building, 
under the auspices of the Cheshire 
County Teachers’ Associat'on. President 
H. B. Stearns of the association called 
the meeting to order. About 150 were in 
attendance. The first address of the day 
was by Dr. T. W. Harris, superintendent 
of schools in Keene, on “Spelling.” The 
others speakers were Wilson Palmer, who 
spoke on “Our Public Schools,” and Mrs. 
Hattie C. Parker, of Troy, whose subject 
was “The Relations of Teachers to 
Parents.” 


LACONIA. The state school for the 
feeble-minded located in Laconia is in a 
flourishing condition considering its age, 
and is doing a good work in caring for 
those unfortunates who, until a few 
years ago, were left to chance or the care 
of friends. A new school building has 
just been completed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools F. H. 
Beede, the board of education has de- 
cided not to drop Greek from the course 
in the New Haven high school. Inasmuch 
as Greek has been dropped in Yale Uni- 
versity, the members of the board of edu- 
cation questioned the need of continuing 
it in the high school. 


TEACHERS NEEDED IN CHICAGO. 


An examination of candidates for cer- 
tificates to teach in the Chicago public 
schools will be held in that city on June 
27 and 28, 1904. It is hoped that a large 
number of candidates from Illinois and 
the surrounding states will appear for 
this examination. The list of availablo 
candidates for positions is at present 
very small, and it is probable that there 
will be a shortage of teachers in several 
departments within a few months. 
Teachers in elementary schools, teachers 
in high schools, teachers in kindergartens, 
teachers of manual training in element- 
ary schools, teachers of sewing in ele- 
mentary schools, and teachers of physical 
culture in elementary schools are espe- 
cially needed. Examinations will be he!d 
at the time mentioned for nearly all 
classes of certificates given by the board 
of education. 

These certificates are given only on 
examination. A circular giving full par- 
ticulars as to the requirements for each 
certificate will be sent to any applicant on 
request made to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Teachers who wish to take these ex- 
aminations should write at once to the 
superintendent of schools in order that 
he may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the credentials of the candidates and 
sending a card of admission to the exam- 
ination. 

The salary schedule is briefly fol- 
lows: Principals of elementary schools, 
$1,200 to $2,500 per annum; teachers in 
elementary schools, $550 to $1,000; 
teachers in high schools, $850 to $2.000. 
Teachers in kindergartens, teachers of the 
deaf, teachers of the blind are paid at 
the same rate as elementary teachers. 
Y'eachers of household arts, teachers of 
manual training, and teachers of physical 
culture are paid in advance of the regular 
schedule for elementary teachers. 'Teach- 
ers of Latin or German in the elementary 
schools, and teachers in charge of eighth 
grade rooms are paid in advance of the 
rezular schedule. 

The following is a brief statement of 
the requirements for admission to the ex- 
arnination: 

Official credentials containing all the in- 
formation required of the candidate must 
he filed with the superintendent of schools 
before a card of admission to the exam- 
inations will be issued. If possible, these 
credentials should be filed at least three 
weeks before the date of the examina- 
tion. 

An examination in any subject may in- 
clude questions as to methods of teach- 
ing. 

Candidates who take the examination 
for principals of elementary schools or 
teachers in high schools or an equivalent 
examination must attain a general aver- 
age of 80 per cent., with no subject below 
50; candidates in other examinations 
mist attain a general average of 75 per 
cent., with no mark below 509. 

Candidates for admission to the exam- 
ination must present credeniials showing 
the following: — 

1. Principals of Elementary Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and four years of successful experi- 
ence in graded school work, two of which 
must have been in one and the same 
school system; or 

B. Graduation from an _ accredited 
normal school, and six ‘years of success- 
ful experience in graded school work, 
three of which must have been in one 
and the same school system; or 

©. Eight years of successful experienc? 
in graded school work, three of which 
must have been in one and the same 


“school system. 


2. Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
and Teachers of German in Elementary 
Schools. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For theprevention, as well as the relief, of menta) and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by Fe NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


Thebest remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


A. (a) An education equivalent to that 
indicated by the public high school 
course of Chicago; and (b) At least four 
years of successful experience in graded 
school work, two of which must have 
been in one and the same school system; 
or 

B. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege or normal school, and two years of 
successful experience in graded school 
work in the same school system. 

2. Teachers in High Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege, and two years of successful teach- 
ing in graded schools of good standing: 
or 

B. Six years’ successful teaching in se:- 
ondary schools, at least two of which 
must have been in one and the same 
school system. 

4. Teachers in Kindergartens. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. diploma from an accredited 
kindergarten training school: and 

C. One year of successful experience 
as a regularly assigned kindergarten 
teacher. 

hf. Teachers of Manual Training in 
Elementary Schools. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. (a) A course in an accredited train- 
ing school which has included at least 
two hundred hours of shop work in 
manual training; or 

(b) Four years of successful experience 
in, teaching mannal training. 

6. Teachers of Household Arts—-Cook- 
ery and Sewing. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. (a) A course of study in an ac- 
credited training school which has in- 
cluded at least two hundred hours of 
practical work in the study of cooking or 
sewing; or 

(b) Four years of successful experienc> 
in teaching cooking or sewing. 

7. Teachers of the Deaf. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. A normal course in an accredited 
training school for teachers of the deaf 

8. Special Teachers of Drawing in 
Plementary and High Schools. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a two-year 
course in an accredited art school, ap- 
proximating sixty weeks of fifteen hours 
each, and two years of successful experi- 
ence as a teacher; or 

(b) Four years of successful experi- 
ence as a special teacher of drawing in 
graded schools. 

9. Special Teachers of Physical Cul- 
ture. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a one-year 
course in physical culture in some ac- 
credited school in the United States, to 
be approved by the superintendent of 
schools, approximating thirty weeks of 
ten hours each, and two years of success- 
ful experience as a teacher; or 

(b) Four years of successful experi- 
ence as a special teacher of physical cul- 
ture. 

10. Family Instructors, Assistant 
Family Instructors, Teachers of Horti- 
culture, and Teachers of Military Tactics 
and Gymnastics in the Parental School. 

For information write to the superin- 
tendent of «schools. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Raymond & Whitcomb of 306 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, 25 Union square, 
New York, and 1005 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, are now starting a “per- 
sonally conducted” tour to the St. Louis 
Exposition each week. The next one 
starts on May 24. Other trips of the 
same kind go ta Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone park July 9; Yellowstone park tours, 
July 9, August 3, and September 7; Yel- 
lowstone park and Colorado, August 3, 
and Yellowstone park and California, 
September 7. As we have before said, 
on these tours travelers are relieved of all 
worry, and may enjoy the maximum of 
comfort at a minimum of cost. Full de- 
tails will be sent on application. 
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King’s ‘**‘ VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 
en ALL OTHERS. 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross, Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
»owder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 

a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it diesolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


PROGRAM N. E. A., ST. LOUIS. 


[Continued.] 

Friday, July 1, 2.30 p. m.—‘Diagnosis 
of Capacities of Children,” Daniel P. Mc- 
Millan, Child Study department of 
Chicago public schools; “Some Labora- 
tory Investigations of Sub-Normal Chil- 
dren,” Miss Mary R. Campbell, dean of 
the Chicago hospital school for neryous 
and delicate children; “To what extent 
may atypical children be successfully 
educated in our public schools?” Maxi- 
nillian P. E. Groszmann, director of the 
Groszmann school for atypical and ner- 
vous children, New York city; round 
table on child study im the kindergarten 
and primary grades; chairman, Miss Myra 
M. Winchester, Fort Worth, Texas; roun1 
table on child study in grammar and high 
schools; chairman, Ellsworth Gage Lan- 
easter, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


in Physical Culture Hall. 
President, E. Hermann Arnold, New 
Haven, Conn.; vice-president, Miss Re- 
becea Stoneroad, Washington, D. C.; sec- 
retary, Baroness Rose Posse, Boston, 
Mass. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—Topic: 
“The Objects and Methods of Physical 
Training in Primary and Grammar 
Schools”; (a) From the standpoint of the 
general teacher, W. W. Chalmers, super- 
intendent of public schools, Toledo, O.; 
(b) From the standpoint of the physical 
training teacher, Carl Ziegler, superin- 
tendent of physical training, public 
schools, Cincinnati, O. Topic: ““The Ob- 
jeets and Methods of Physical Training 
in High Schools”; (a) From the stand- 
point of the general teacher, (speaker to 
be supplied); (b) From the standpoint of 
the specialist, Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, Cen- 
tral high school, St. Louis; physical train- 
ing exhibits in the Education building of 
the exposition—Miss Elsa Pohl, physical 
director, McKinley high school, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—Topic: 
“Objeets and Methods of Physical Train- 
ing in Normal ‘Schools’; (a) From the 
standpoint of the general teacher; (b) 
From the standpoint of the special 
teacher; discussion; topic: “Objects and 
Methods of Physical Training in Colleges 
and Universities’; (a) From the stand- 
point of the general teacher, R. H. Jesse, 
president, University of Missouri; (b) 
Krom the standpoint of the special 
teacher (speaker to be-supplied); physical 
training exhibits in the physical training 
department of the exposition, Miss Mary 
Ida Mann, director of Women’s Gymna- 
sium, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Sessions in Busch Hall, first floor, Ad- 
ministration building. President, Wilbur 
A. Fiske, Richmond, Ind.; vice-president, 
Frank M. Gilley, Chelsea, Mass.; secre- 
tary, A. S. Pearse, Omaha, Neb. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—Topic: 
“Diseussion of Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
hibits’; (a) “A comparative study of the 
methods of science instruction of the 
various countries as shown by their 
exhibits,” William J. 8. Bryan, principal 
of Central high school, St. Louis, Mo.; (b) 
“The nature and educational value of 
the scientific exhibits of high schools 
and colleges of the United States,” 
Ceorge Platt Knox, principal of Garfield 
school, St. Louis, Mo.; (c) “Applied 


Sessions 


Ceography,” illustrated from the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Arthur G. Clements, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Dis- 
cussion led by Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

[Continued.] 


otis, 


ALBERT 8S. COOK, M. S., M. A., L. H. 
D., PH. D., PROFESSOR ENGLISH, 
YALE UNIVERSITY; AUTHOR. 


‘¢The bicycle economizes time, provides a 
delightful and refreshing form of exercise, 
is more convenient to mount, to guide and to 
hitch than horse or electric car, is an easy 
keeper, requires less care than an automobile, 
and is so moderate in price that the poor can 
afford to own it and the rich to give it away.” 

New Haven, Conn., July 27, 1903. 
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NEW TOURIST CARS. 


The first eight of an order for twenty-five 
of a new type of tourist cars have been 
placed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
on the runs between Boston, Montreal, To- 
ronto, and Vancouver. They are the hand- 
somest tourist sleepers ever built, and are 
highly creditable to the C. P. R. Company’s 
shops, Montreal, at which they were con- 
structed. These magnificent cars are 72 feet 
long, and contain fourteen compartments, 
seating fifty-six passengers. They have com- 
plete kitchen and toilet arrangements. and 
spacious smoking rooms. In fact, with the 
exception of being upholstered in leather in- 
stead of plush or velvet, and with interior fit: 
tings of birch instead of mahogany, they 
might easily be taken for first-class sleepers. 
A noticeable improvement over similar cars 
which have been previously turned out is the 
arrangement of the seats, which are so con- 
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1 days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 


) H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 
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Foreign Tours 


Norway, Sweden, and Russia tour sails June 22. 
73 days. #725. 

Coaching tourin England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
sailing June 22. 68 days. $675. 

Summer tour, sailing June 30, to London, Paris, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 
80 days. $650. 

Summer tour, sailing July 2, to Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London. 66 days. #485. 

Around the World, October 1. 

Dering several years many teachers have visited 
Europe either in our conducted parties or under 
our care. Weare always glad to udvise intending 
travelers. 

Send for Itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Pieces of Sheet rint, full size, 
equal to 50c. edition. nt | 

anywhere, postpaid, for 0 CENTS 
or 15 Pieces tor 25c. Your money refunded if not 
satisfied. A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of igo 
FRANCIS J. STEIN Publisher, 


3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
N. E. Dept. 


UNIVERSITY 3 Write for Calalogues 
27-29 West 23d St. 
120 Summer Street, »<-— 
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on wet or polished surfaces. 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear 2re 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cu 
of the heel — a auction chamber to work upon, making it the only Rubber Hee) that will noe abe 
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structed as to leave ample room beneath them 
Tourist cars have always 
been a great feature of the C. P. R. equip- 


for hand baggage. 


ment, and these new ones will make them 
more popular than ever amongst those who 
wish to combine economy with all the com- 
fort that is possible to get while on the road. 


Colorado Cough and Catarrh Root will 
cure hoarseness and sore throat. Pleas- 
ant to take, we recommend it to all 
teachers. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE GLOBE. 


On Monday, May 80, the “Isle of Spice” 
will begin the fourth week of its en- 
gagement at the Globe theatre, where it 
has been playing to crowded houses. 
Praise for the chorus and ensemble work 
is heard on all sides. Gus Cohlke, who 
is responsible for the staging of the 
piece, has proven to theatregoers that 
there is still something new and original 
to be seen in this line of musical comedy. 
Rarely has there been gathered together 
such a bevy of beautiful girls, who not 
only sing and dance well, but are beau- 
tiful and shapely. Among the numbers 
which have scored heavily are: “Father's 
always talking in his sleep,” sung by 
Gus Weinburg, the leading comedian of 
the piece, and four little girls; “A Little 
Maid of Nicobar,” by Miss Buckner, the 
little Kentucky beauty and prima donna; 
“Unele Sam’s Marines,” by Will Arm- 
strong and chorus, which has been 
spoken of by a manager old and reliable 
as being the prettiest march ever put on 
the stage; “Mercenary Mary Ann,” by 
Mr. Weinburg and chorus; and a very 
pretty little duet by Miss Buckner and 
Mr. Armstrong, “You and I.” The man- 
agement call patrons’ attention to the 
eH that summer rates have gone into 
effect. 


THE TREMONT. 


The second month of “Woodland,” now 
running at the Tremont, is begun, and 
“interest does not abate. The latest work 
of Pixley and Luders is a light, airy fan- 
tasy of the forest, and all of the char- 
acters represent members of the bird 
kingdom. Several delightful little love 
stories run through the opera, and the 
interest is sustained from the time_the 
curtain rises on the chorus of owls sing- 
ing in the darkness to the finale of the 
last act, when Prince Eagle and the 
Nightingale are crowned king and queen 
of the birds amid the singing and ap- 
plause of gaily-plumaged flocks of birds. 
Cheridah Simpson as Prince Eagle is 
charming in boy’s clothes, and her duet 
with the Nightingale in the last act is 
one of the most effective numbers in ihe 
opera. Frank Doane is the General 
Rooster, and has made the part a strong 
comedy role. Ida Brooks Hunt, the 
prima donna, is one of the handsomest 
women on the stage, and her voice is 
well suited to the difficult role she is now 
singing. All of the characters are well 
taken, and the scenery is idyllic. 


KEITH’S. 


James F. Doland and Ida Lenharr will 
be the “headliners” of the vaudeville 
section of the Keith’s show the week of 
May 30. It is five years since they last 
played in Boston, so that they will prac- 
tically rank as newcomers, and their 
mirth-provoking sketch, “A High-toned 
Burglar,” is due to score a big hit. 
Other entertainers in the same bill are 
Searl and Violet Allen, talking come- 
dians; Lavelle and Grant, hand-to-hand 
balancers and physical culture experts; 
the Helstons, step dancers; Johnny Wil- 
liams, the American Li Hung Chang 
burlesque magician and illusionist; and 
the Aerial Shaws, clever trapeze per- 
formers. For the juveniles, one of the 
best troupes of dogs in the country 
(Taffary’s) has been engaged. The Fa- 
dettes’ concerts of popular music will 
continue at the same hours. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The beautiful pastoral play, “Sky 
Farm,” begins the second week of its en- 
gagement at Boston Music Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon of next week, starting the 
week with a holiday matinee on Deco- 


Price-List, .»* 
PUBLISHING 

New York. ¥ 
EMERSON 


COMPANY 
College of Oratory. 


WM.‘J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ration day. The purity and sweetness of 
this play has made it a welcome visitor. 
The scenes are laid in the Berkshire 
hills, and a real picture of life there is 
presented. Mr. Kidder has written many 
successful plays, but none has met with 
greater success than “Sky Farm.” Mana- 
ger Grismer has provided a cast second 
to none in point of excellence. Matinees 
will be given every afternoon, and the 
regular scale of popular prices of fifteen 
and twenty-five cents at the matinees, 


and twenty-five and fifty cents at night, - 


will prevail during the engagement. 


THE BEST WAY TO SEE THE EX- 
POSITION. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Company is 
now well under way with its weelty ex- 
cursions to the fair at St. Louis, and is 
planning special accommodations and 
rates for teachers who wish to combine 
the fair and the N. EB. A., which meets 
this year at St. Louis. No one at this 
late day need be told that in this way 
the maximum of comfort at the minimum 
of cost can be obtained. Comparatively 
few people in any walk of life now 
travel independently, for everything is 
to be gained, especially comfort and 
money, through traveling agencies. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, whieh owns or con- 
trols its own hotels in many cities. Full 
details of everything of the kind can be 
obtained by applying in person or by let- 
ter to any of the offices of the company. 
The principal offices are at 306 Washing- 
ton street, next to the Old South church, 
Boston, 25 Union square, New York, and 
1005 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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A CURIOUS CHAIN OF EVENTS. 


A curious chain of events attaches to 
the connection of Charles C. Ramsay, 
treasurer of the corporation whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, 
with that body. Readers of the Journal 
of Education were much interested in the 
scholarly article on “Cranberries and 
Cranberry Culture,” which appeared in 
the issue of May 19. This was from the 
pen of Mr. Ramsay, and it was while 
studying conditions for its preparation 
that he became deeply interested in and 
impressed with the possibilities of cran- 
berry culture. His connection with the 
company will give it instantaneous 
standing with teachers and other educa- 
tional people, who are invited to probe 
the matter to the bottom. All corre- 
spondence will be cheerfully answered. 


The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial pac 


Take The 
NICKEL 
PLATE 


ROAD 


FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. Special 
$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. Full informa- 
tion on application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A., New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This is a great year for the Massa- 
chusetts normal schools. Albert G. 
Boyden, principal of the Bridgewater 
normal school, has been connected with 
that school for fifty years, forty-four as 
principal. There is no other record ap- 
proaching this in the United States. Mr. 
Boyden emtered the school as a pupil 
August 2, 1848,—fifty-six years ago. He 
hecame a teacher in the school, from 
August, 1850, to July, 1853, and again in 
1857, and was appointed principal in 1860. 


_ It is, therefore, fifty-four years since he 


became a teacher in the school, though 
he was away for four years. He has been 
connected with the teaching force in all 
the administrations of the school, and 
has been identified with the school for 
nearly five-sixths of the history of the 
school. Not only in length of service, 
but in influence it means much more, At 
Emporia, Kansas, is the kargest normal 
school in the United States, and one of 
the best, but this is closely allied with 
Bridgewater. The school Was established 
‘by the legislature on a bill framed from 
that on which the Bridgewater school 
was founded, and every principal of the 
school has been a graduate of the Illinois 
normal school that was the direct off- 
spring of Bridgewater. This but a 
sample. No other American has ever 
been so closely related, directly and in- 
directly, with the training of teachers of 
notable success as has Mr. Boyden. The 
oceasion will be celebrated at Bridge- 
water on June 18. John I. Rackliffe of 
Brockton has charge of affairs, and the 
governcr is expected to be present. 

President Willard G. Sperry, president 
of Olivet College, Michigan, for several 
years, has resigned, and will return to 
New England. Dr. Sperry has always re- 
tained his New England friendsnips and 
will be warmly welcomed back. 


Brockton has honored herself in honor- 
ing John I. Rackliffe, principal of the 
Huntington school, by the presentation 
of a purse, raised by the business men, 
an amount ample for an extended trip to 
Europe, upon the completion of twenty 
years of service. His school is 50 per 
cent. larger than any other in Brockton, 
having eighteen teachers, while at the 
time he took charge of it there were but 
five. Mr. Rackliffe is a native of Danvers, 
is a graduate of the Bridgewater normal 
school, and taught in Cochesett, Somer- 
set, and Middleboro, before gong to 
Brockton. He has had many tempting 
offers to my personal knowledge since 
he has been in Brockton, but he has de- 
clined them all. The citizens not long 
since raised $1,000 for the decoration of 
the school building. No citizen of South 
Brockton has such a hold of the people 
as has Mr. Rackliffe. 


Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Calumet 
has been re-elected unanimously for an- 
Other two years, and an increase in sal- 
ary to $3,300 a year from $3,000. He is as 
highly appreciated as this would indicate. 


Ohio, is to be chief clerk under 
State School Commissioner Jones. The 
announcement calls forth wniversal ap- 
proval in the state. He was for ten years 
superintendent of Tiffin. Few men are 
so well or favorably known, and no one 
could be more admirably qualified for the 
work. 

James R. McDonald takes charge of th> 
educational department of Jittle, Bro vn 
& Co. of this city. Mr..McDonald is one 
of the ablest of the younger bookmen, 
either from the educational or azency 
standpoint. He built up for the Mac- 
millans an enormous New England busi- 
ness, and he was with the D. Lothrop 
Company through the development of 
their educational department, which ha; 
recently gone to Scribner’s Sons and 
others, the Scribners taking the King 
Geography. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. McDonald secured the state adoption 
for Virginia just before the books went 
to the Scribners. 

Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, founder and 
director of the Thomas Normal training 
school of Detroit, has resigned as super- 
visor of music in the Detroit public 
schools after eighteen years of highly 
e’Fcient service. No other woman ha; 
b- n so long at the head of the public 
school music of a large and important 
city, and they have been years in which 
many leaders in other departments have 
fallen by the wayside in the public school 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, Taakes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 
as long. 

Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


service, but neither friction nor criticism 
has centred on her administration, and 
the school board has accepted her resig- 
nation with sincere regret. The growth 
of the Normal training school with its 
five departments, other than fitting for 
public school music teaching, requires all 
of her time, thought, and energy. The 
resolutions of the school board and the 
official letter of the mayor are quite out 
of the ordinary in their expression of ap- 
preciation of public service and of regret 
at her resignation. 


The school board of Topeka did a 
noble thing in regard to W. M. Davidson 
when he was elected to Omaha. They at 
once made the salary of Topeka $3,600, 
the same as Omaha, though it was only a 
third the size and a third the wealth, and 
when he declined that they voted to make 
it $4,000. It was a great temptation, but 
he is not the man to change his mind and 
pians simply for a higher bid. 


DEDICATION OF THE JOHN CARTER 
BROWN LIBRARY, BROWN 
UNIVERSITY. 


The dedication of the John Carter 


Prown library at Brown University took 
place May 17. Collegians and historical 
students and librarians from many parts 
of the country gathered to witness the 
exercises commemorative of the opening 
of the beautiful new building which is to 
he the future home of the finest collection 
in existence of books relating to Ameri- 
ean history. 

At 2.45 p. m. the procession, cons'‘sting 
of the faculty and corporation of Brown 
(University, state and city officials, jus- 
tices of the supreme court, presidents of 
the chief student organizations, and many 
persons of note throughout the commun- 
ity formed in front of the Administra- 
tion building and marched to Sayles hall. 
The principal feature was an historical 
addre¢s by Professer Frederick J. Turner, 
director of the School of History at Wis- 
eonsin University, and one of the most 
prominent historians in the country. A 
brief address outlining the history of the 
library was deliverei by William V. 
Kellen, L1L.D., of the corporation, secre- 
tary of the committee of management of 
the library. At the conelusion of this ad- 
dress the proc2ssion re-formed and 
marched to the new library building, 
where the dedicatory invocation was 
offered by Rev. William N. McVickar, 
bishop of Rhode Island. The building 
was presented to the university in a 
speech by Colonel Robert H. I. Goddard, 
of Providence, and the keys were handed 
over by the youthful son of the deceased 
donor, John Nicholas Brown, Jr. Presi- 
dent William H. P. Faunce, on behalf of 
the university, accepted in a few eloquent 
words the building, library, and endow- 
ment. At the conclusion of these cere- 
monies the building was thrown open for 
inspection. 

The new building is an imposing struc- 
ture of the Grecian type, with basement 
of granite and superstructure of lime- 
stone. Standing at the southeast corner 
of the middle campus its impressing sim- 
plicity and classic outlines add “much to 
the architectural beauty of Brown’s 
buildings. The main structure assumes 
the form of a Greek cross, in the four 
corners of which are wings of lesser 
height. The entrance on the west side, 
facing the campus, consists of a beauti- 
fully sculptured porch of Indiana lime- 


stone. The word “Americana” is chiseled 
on aslab just above the door. A small 
inner porch, finished in Italian marble, 
leads directly into the main hall. 
on either side the door, stands a pillar of 
Indiana limestone, of composite style with 
Corinthian circle surmounted by Ionic 
scroll. At the other end of the hall, 
directly opposite these two pillars, are 
two other pillars of similar design, all 
four reaching from the floor to the fretted 
ceiling. In the wall opposite the entrance 
is an open fireplace of chaste design. The 
walls of the hall are elaborately finished, 
the prevailing color being a delicate 
green. All woodwork throughout the 
buildmg is of mahogany. The book 
shelves which extend around the four 
walls of the hall are of bronze, with plate 
glass doors and metal shelves. Tables 
and show cases, for the exhibition of valu- 
able documents, are scattered about. An 
abundance of light is admitted through 
high arched windows on the right and 
left walls. On each side of the entrance 
to the hall is a toilet room, and at each 
of the four corners doors leading into 
smaller rooms. One of these rooms has 
been fitted up as nearly as possible in 
imitation of the library of the donor, 
Jchn Nicholas Brown, much of his furni- 
ture having been utilized. Another of 
these rooms will be used for maps. A 
committee room and the office of the 
librarian, George Parker Winship, fill the 
two remaining wings. The sixth room, 
opposite the main entrance and behind 
the fireplace, will be used for miscel- 
laneous purposes. In the basement a 
complete bindery has been established, in 
charge of a skilled mechanic. 

The John Carter Brown library, given 
to the university by the trustees under 
the provisions of the will of the late John 
Nicholas Brown, A. M., of the class of 
1885, is a collection of about 15,0¢¢ vol- 
umes relating to the history of North and 
South America during the colonial period. 
The larger part of the books, many of 
which are of great rarity and value, were 
printed before the year 1800, and contain 
the earliest published accounts of events 
connected with the history of the discov- 
ery, exploration, and colonization of the 
western hémisphere. This collection, well 
known for many years as the most valu- 
able private library of Americana in ex- 
istence, was begun by John Carter Brown 
of the class of 1816, and after his death 
was greatly enlarged by his widow and 
his sons, the late John Nicholas and 
Harold Brown. By the provisions of the 
will $150,060 was donated for the erection 
of the library building, and $500,000 as a 
permanent endowment fund. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
*he best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 


Within, . 


and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


A NEW BIRD'S FYE VIEW OF LAKE 
WINNEPESAUKEE PUBLISHED BY 
THE BOSTON AND MAINE R. R, 


The numerous vacationists who annu- 
ally journey to Lake Winnepesaukee, and 


those persons intending to take a vaca- 
tion in this section, will be interested in 
the new publication issued by the pas- 
senger department, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, Boston. It is a bird’s eye view of 
Lake Winnepesaukee, the different glens 
and’ coves on the lake, and the hundreds. 
of islands. Each mountain peak, island, 
and cove is numbered, and at the bottom 
is a table giving the name of each num- 
ber. This map is interesting and useful 
in furnishing one with the geography of 
the lake, and prospective vacationists 
and New Hampshire enthusiasts should 
send six cents in stamps to the General 
Fassenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for it. 


THE VACATION PROBLEM SETTLED. 


The genial summer time is here, and 
the vacation question is uppermost in the 
minds of all who believe in the yearly 
respite from the cares of business and 
homekeeping. Persons who are wise will 
consider the claims of all the various 
regions which invite the summer visitor, 
and in so doing they cannot fail to be- 
come aware of the fact that Vermont 
offers unequaled inducements to those 
who love the country, and the out-of- 
coors life which is becoming so popular. 
The Central Vermont railway has issued 
this year a beautifully illustrated hand- 
book of the delightful summer country 
reached by the Green Mountains route. 
This is something that every family 
should see before making any definite 
plans for the summer. It describes the 
charms of the villages nestling among 
the green hills, of the famous Winooski 
valley with its comfortable farms, of 
Lake Champlain’s picturesque islands and 
shores, and of the resorts in the Green 
Mountains where pure air and magnifi- 
eent views are yearly attracting thou- 
sands from the close and crowded cities. 
This book is sent for six cents in stamps 
enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont railway, 360 Washington street, 
Boston. 
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Have you tried G. Franklin King's 
-“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be weil 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as ver his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the. goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. rite for application blank to-day. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE eoyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Fi Arts Building, 
enCcy, "“cHicaco. 


Normal Teachers’, Agency, 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON seston.” 


EACHERS 
WORCESTER 


TEACHERS 
e 
BUREAU 


The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, 
8 Beacon 


Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schoois supplied 

with modern teachers. 


431 
State Mutual Building, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, member- 


ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 


day for new Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Co-operative Association of N. E 


Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
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WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Che Colorado Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, Manacen DENVER, COLO. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


COURTESIES BETWEEN THE WORLD’S FAIR STATES 
St. Louis, March 26, 1904. 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


Mr. E. E. GAYLORD, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

My dear Sir: I acknowledge receipt of yours of March 22d, with its enclosures regarding the 
entlemen you recommend. The information you present in regard to them is of very great interest, and 
t seems probable that we may select our teacher from the number, provided he will accept a reasonable 

salary. Very respectfully, 
BEN BLEWETT, Ags’t Superintendent. 
Sr. Louis, May 11, 1904. 

Mr. E. E. GAYLORD, Beverly,jMassachusetts. 

My dear Sir: Ata meeting of the Board of Education held last evening, Mr. R. A. Grant, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, was elected first assistant in the Yeatman High School. I believe that Mr. Grant will prove 
that you have done us a service in nominating him. Very mies may rt 

EN BLEWETT, Ase’t Superintendent. 

This is but one — though the most notable — of many recently. School officials welcome our plan of 
submitting data without notifying candidates until requested to du so. We shall be glad to serve you, if 
you are needing a good teacher or a good position. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager. 
5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } Fans Sis St, st. routs. 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Adolescence (2 yols.).......... Hall D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 7.50 
Practical Exercises in Astronomy............ A “ 1.60 
A Scientific German Reader ... - Dippold Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Educational Music Course (Teachers’ Edition 
for Elementary Grades) .......... McLaughlin & Gilchrist nad pas 1.25 
The Light of the Star........ Garland Harper Brothers, N. Y, 1.50 
Kings and Queens I Have Vacaresco 2.00 
Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in 
Che Umited Luckey The Macmillan Company, N. Y. — 
Roscher’s Spanish Colonial -  Bourne(Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
ds Page Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Mankind in the Making............- Weils 1.50 
Dictionary of Names, Nicknames and Surnames..... Latham E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Trade Unionism and British Industry.... .........++ Pratt 1.50 
Storm’s Pole Poppenspalér ese Bernhardt [Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Hotfmann’s Das Gymnasium Zu Stolpenburg......... Buchner [Ed.} 
Thaxter Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Outlines of Universal History............. Fisher American Book Co., N.Y. 
TheStory of Akimakoo, an African Boy............- Muller A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. .35 
Little Journey to Georee be 15 


Currier [Ed,] Rumford Printing Co., Concord. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston, 


A Summer in New Hamp hire. .........s00eeee0ee0e 


We HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


i Agency. We hap- 
while in Europe is not an uncommon experience for candidates of this Ager shoo. ** What 


a contract for 
“Then you willcome back engaged. A letter will reach you on the return steamer at New York, tellin 

ou where yor are to go.”” The letter told her she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsi- 
anti, and she is there yet. Here is a letter Ballou, saying. “1 have just received your 
dated Paris, May 5, 1904, from Harriet K. WHILE | letter telling me of my election to the posi- 
tion of French and German in the high school at Stockbrioge, Mass. I wish to thank you most sincerely. 
I am now enabled to remain in France during the summer, and so shall have the time necessary to com~- 
plete my course of study.”” Some years ago a Pennsylvania city superintendent thought he was easing 
great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe solely on our recommendstion. But within two years he 
married her, and since then he has had increasing confidence in this Agency. Our ae ROPE 
dations are alWays careful, whether the candidate is here or is In.....-...-++++++++ bocctécceecese 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Sctoo, ‘and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


schools, and families, Advises parents about schools: 
tre ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 
HE i $3 E ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in A ron dda orem ty nd 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvan and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


Sch erm erh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1855. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Sontesy Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
Good ted. 


trons. t hers wan 
Mask valuable taformmation Freel 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass, : 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. , We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers’ in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


~X5 ~~~ WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
= dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| TEACHERS AGENCY 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians of both sexes, 

889 Schools, Families, and Churches. nscientious ad- 

of places. vice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (Corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIX.—No. 21. 


LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania, 


] 1 Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Vo ° By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, de- 
signed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, without in any way pretending 
to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely volume of inestimable value. — NINE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN OHIO. 


V ] 2 Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History 
Ol. 4. By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
President of Haverford College. 


essional study, a critical and extended study of related 
broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 


385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


There must be, in addition to prof 
truth. The best teacher-training includes a 
gogic training. — Editor's Preface. 


History of Education. 
Vol. By E. L. KEMP, 


ages. Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 

This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 
kind. It is conservative and Ghoughtful, and fair in its treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 
teacher’s professionai horizon and make him feel the dignity of his calling. 


V ] 4 Kant’s Educational Theory. 
Ol, + By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph. D., 


Professor and Educatio 
¥ in the University of Alabama. 


The literature that creates unrest by arousing inquiry is alltoorare. Itis believed that 
this volame will do much to quicken an interest in fundamental! educational principles. Dr. 
Buckner has furnished a carefully rendered text and wisely guarded guidance. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO READING CIRCLES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WE H AV School Text-Books on 


309 pages. Cloth. Pricé, $1.25. 


Mathematics, History, 


Natural Science, Language; also Sup- 
plementary Reading, School Dictionaries 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPPANY 


Publishers, . . . Philadelphia 


BOOKS ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By A. Batpwin. Cloth $1.50 


Industrial-Socia} Education. 


Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. By Jane L. Hoxie. Cloth .50 
Raphia and Reed Weaving. By Knarr. Cloth 50 
Story Telling with the Scissors. By M. Heven Becxwitn. Boards .50 
Little Artist. By Marion Mackenzie. Boards (postage, $0.15) .75 
A Note on Color. By Carotine van Hetpen. Boards .50 
A Class Book of Color, Teachers’ Edition. By Mark M. Maycock. Cloth, $1.00, 
Pupils’ Edition, boards 50 
Cardboard Construction. By J. H. Trysom. Cloth 1.00 
Clay Modeling in the Schoolroom. By Erren 8S. Hitpretn. Paper 
Color Primer. By Mitton Brapiey. Pupils’, 5 cents, Teachers’ 10 
Elementary Color. By Murrox Brapiey. Cloth 15 
Color in the Kindergarten. By Mitton Brapiey. Paper .25 
Illustrated Lessons in Form. By Wittiam E, Sueipon. Paper .25 
Kindergarten Blackboard. By Marion Mackenzie. Boards 60 
Practical Color Work. By Herena P. Cnace. Paper 25 
Paper and Scissors in the Schoolroom. By E. A. Weaver. Paper 25 
Knife Work in the Schoolroom. By G. B. Kirsoy. Cloth 1.00 
Water Colors in the Schoolroom. By Mitton Braptey. Boards 25 
Woodwork in the Common School. By F. A Hiyckiey. Cloth 1.00 


Published by 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Educational Institutions. | Teachers Wanted 


COLLEGES. 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


For School and Home 


- Edited by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


A Collection of Songs and Hymns Suitable for 
Every National and Patriotic Occasion 


Bates volume contains all the finest and most stirring compositions of 
this kind ever written, and is the only complete collection published. 
Among the many may be mentioned: 


TO THEE, O COUNTRY AMERICAN HYMN 
SPEED OUR REPUBLIC ANGEL OF PEACE 
TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND DIXIE LAND, etc., etc. 


This volume has recently been adopted by the Public Schools of Boston, 
It is attractively bound in boards, with flag in colors on cover. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 60 cents. 


P. S.—A Special Price of 30 cents to Teachers (only one copy 
to each) will be accepted to June 15th, 1904, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


J. E. Dirson & Co., Philadelphia 


Cuas. H. Dirson & Co., New York 


S ummer S chools. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS, 


| Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
a Than on the Mainjand, School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


15 Academic Depart- 
Delightful Sea Bathing 4, on 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. Mowry, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 
Professional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study 
of the different kinds of handwork 
Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model School, with 
opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for 
the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now 


ready. Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses, Special 
Sepecennites for teachers to do advanced work. 

uition for the session only $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 

rofessor HENRY JOHNSON, of Fas 
State Normal School. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni. 

Professor ALBEKT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Derester. 

Urbana, [llinois 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


French Holiday Courses 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


July 5—July 25 
Advanced and Elementary Courses: 
Pronunciation, Phonetics, Elocution, Compo- 
sition, Conversation. Lectures on Literature ; 
French Political, Social, Educational Institu- 
tions; French History. French only used in 
Advanced Courses. 


Tickets, entitling to attend all the Lecture 
Courses, Sightseeing, Excursions with Conversa- 
tion Groups, Evening Entertainments, #10. 


For Circulars, address 
Professor H. WALTER. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


July 15 Oakland Maine R F D 34 Aug. 15 


of Knox 


N UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for thead vancement of art education, and train 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., D 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address Hanky WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M, 


rare NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ca es address th: 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH, 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principa!. 


branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ww. E. Drake, Manager. 


150 Fifth Avenue. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Expenses, $1. a Day ; House and Cottages 


SHORT TALKS ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
HERBERT L, WILBUR 


Teachers’ College 
Superintendent 


Amherst 
Principal 


Chicago 
Professor 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July 6- August 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Architecture, B 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science and 
Paychology. y 

or information address ARTHUR H. 
rector of the Summer School, College tial Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Josian H, "ENNIMAN, Dean, 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philoso hy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mat rematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Kaneation. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are orimarily 
designed for teachers, The University ibraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, ete., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
expenses, address the Clerk 
o e Summer School, J. L. LOvE, 16 Uni 

Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session for Teachers. 
July 7—Aug. 19, 1904, 
118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS. 


Special mention : Many courses in Geography and 
Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition Fee 1925. 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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